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FOR SPRING CROPS OF 1872. 
[ESTABLISHED 1848.] » 
To the FARMERS and PLANTERS of Maryland and the South generally. 


Horner’s Maryland SUPER-PHOSPHATE. 


(We court the Chemist’s inquiry.) 

After 23 years’ experience in the Fertilizing busincss, and after establishing a wide reputation for the 
purity and excellence of bis Bone Dust, the subscriber has been induced to prepare a Phosphate suitable 
to the requirements and every way worthy the attention of the Southern Farmer. 

The “MARYLAND” isa rejuvenator and permanent improver of the soil. It stimulates equal to 
Peruvian Guano, and sustains equal to Bone, being composed almost entirely of these ingredients, with a 
very liberal percentage of Potash in the residuum There is no adulterater nor inferior article uzed—every 
part of the Phosphate being of essential benefit to the land. Neither pains nor expense have been spared 
in its preparation, and we claim for it the greatest benefit to the farmer from the simallest outlay. 

For Cotton, Wheat and Corn, and as a general stimulant and aliment for worn and impoverished 
land, there can be nothing superior. It is warranted to run as high in Ammonia, and higher in Bone 
Phosphate, than any other fertilizer in the market. 

Price 850 per ton, in new bags. No charge for delivery. 


JOSHUA HORNER, Jr., 


Mavufacturer and General Commission Merchant. Office and Warehouse, 54 8. Gay street. General 
Warehouse, corner Chew and Stirling streets, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Bone Dust $45, Bone, Meal $50, Dissolved Bone $42, 


Our own manufacture, in new bags; Eastern and Western Pone Dust, $35. Peruvian Guano delivered 
trom Peruvian Government Warehouse at the lowest rates. No charge fur delivers. 


JOSHUA HORNER, Jr. 


jan-tf. 


THE GREAT SOUTHERN 


TOBACCO SUSTAIN 


LAND RENEWER. 


This Sustain is a specific restorer of the exhausted properties of impov- 
erished and overstrained land. 

It gives vigor to the young plant, promotes its repid grow/h, and insures, in 
the matured crop, a thickened, heavy leaf. 

It is especially adapted to worn land, and will generously repay the cost of 
its outlay in the quality and quantity of the Tobacco Crop, besides permanently 
improving the soil and raising it to its virgin standard. 

Three eminent Chemists say it has all the prerequisites of a first-class 
Fertilizer. 

It will be its own best advocate with its patrons. 


$50 PER TON. NO CHARGE FOR DELIVERY. 


JOSHUA HORNER, IJr., 
54 S. Gay street, 
jan-tf. BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Associated Cheese Factories. 


At a meeting of the Dairymen’s Associa- 
tion of Vermont, held in January, at Rutland, 
some very interesting facts were elicited in 
the course of the remarks of the several speak- 
ers. Mr. Clark, of the Rutland Herald, in the 
address of welcome to the members of the 
Association, said, there was no branch of ag- 
riculture that had made such rapid strides as 
that relating to the dairy; and that there was 
none in which minds more intelligent or more 
ripe for investigation, or which profit more 
by experience, had been enlisted; and this 
was manifested by the progress of their asso- 
ciation, the influences that have gone out from 
it, and the fruits that have been gathered—in 
the better production, and in the increased 
zeal of the producers. 

The factory system commenced, in this 
country, in 1859, when there was no foreign 
reputation for its operations, but the flood of 
intelligence that has gone out among the peo- 
ple has enabled them to progress from the 


manufacture of inferior cheese to that of such | 


quality as to revolutionize the feeling in Eng- 


land, and to force the admission that American 


cheese is equal to the best English manufac- 
ture; and, in fact, to arouse a lively competi- 


tion between the manufacturers of the two | 


countries, as well as to create a home market, 


which could not otherwise have been secured. | 


We have already stated, that the farmers 
and others interested in the Cheese produc 
tion of England, had sent to this country and 
secured the services of one of the most skill- 
ful men engaged in the business in N. York, 


{New Serres. 


and guaranteed a fund of $20,000 to get the 
factory in their county (Derby) under way. 
At the meeting which determined on this 
course, dealers gave as a reason why it was 
more profitable fer them to buy American 
cheese than their home production, that the 
uniformity in quality of the former was such, 
that 6 per cent. variation was the average, 
whilst in the English cheese it was 33 per ct. 
This difference is occasioned by the mode of 
manufacture; the English being made by in- 
dividuals, the American by the co-operative 
system. 

Whilst the production of Cheese is increas- 
ing to an enormous extent annually, the de- 
mand keeps pace therewith. The factory 
system, introduced as stated above, extended 
from New York, where it originated, to the 
Eastern and Western States, and there are 
now probably nearly 2000 factories in exist- 
ence, averaging 300 cows to each—and the 
same system, so successful in this branch of 
dairying, is also extending to the making of 
Butter. The official returns, it was stated at 
the meeting in Vermont, show that in 1871 
the export of Cheese was 6,078,500 Ibs. more 
than in 1870, and the same is true of Butter 


| —6,125,508 Ibs. more being exported in 1871 


than in 1870. 


These facts establish beyond doubt the prac- 
tivability of extending the business without 
any danger of its being overdone; for, inde- 
pendent of the increased exportation, it ‘s 
proved that the domestic consumption is also 


| largely increased wherever these factories 
| have been established in a neighborhood—it 
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78 
being well known that the nutriment contain- 
ed in a pound of cheese is decidedly greater 
than in the same quantity of meat. We have 
ever believed that this business could be 
adopted in the Middle, if not in all the South- 
ern States, with greater advantage than in 
most of those to the North and West of us, 


where it is now so flourishing, on account of 


our climate and soil being better suited for it, 
if conducted on systematic or business-like 
principles—and the proof is at hand. 

We have just received the Leesburg (Lou- 
doun Co., Va.) Republican, containing an ac- 
count of the operations of the “ Old Dominion 
Cheese Factory,” established at Hamilton, Va., 
last May, which was read before the patrons 
of the Factory, 20th Jan., 1872. We had no 
knowledge that such an organization had been 
effected in Virginia, and we most heartily re- 
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| Baltimore and Philadelphia as second to none 


joice to find that it is in existence, and have | 


no doubt that it will be followed in many of 
the other counties of that, as well as in other 
States. We deem it proper to give the fol- 
lowing statement from Mr. J. K. Taylor, the 
Manager of the Factory alluded to, as an evi- 
dence of what Aas been done, and what it is 
very certain can be done elsewhere, in verifi- 
cation of our repeated recommendations upon 
the subject : 

Statement of the Old Dominion Cheese Factory. 


Amount of milk received from May 6th to | 


September 8th, 1871, 378,138 Ibs. 

Amount of cheese manufactured, 36,625 Ibs. 

10.3 lbs. of milk required for one pound of 
cheese. Average net price of cheese 12} cts. 
per lb., after deducting cost of boxes, freight 
and all other expenses except manufacturing. 

Value of 36,625 Ibs. cheese at 123 cents per 
Ib., $4,715.47. 

Average number of cows, 125. 

24 cents per lb. charged for manufacturing, 
curing, boxing, furnishing all materials, (ex- 


cept boxes,) selling at the factory, collecting | 
the money and dividing the same among the | 
patrons in proportion to milk furnished and | 


cheese made. 

By experiment it was proved that the milk 
required to make 1 Ib. of butter made 3 Ibs. 
of cheese. 

The cost of factory, machinery, etc., for 
manufacturing the milk from 400 to 600 cows 
is about $3000. 

The unprecedented drouth in Loudoun du- 
ring the past season rendered it exceedingly 
unfavorable for the cheese enterprise. Cheese 
could be made in ordinary seasons from six to 
eight months to advantage here. 

The nature of the grass, the pure spring 


water, and the favorable climate all combined | 


to produce cheese pronounced by dealers in 
Richmond, Norfolk, Alexandria, Washington, 


in the market. The fact that the Old Do- 
minion cheese commanded from one to three 
cents per pound more than any other cheese 
offered in the same market is sufficient evi- 
dence of its quality. 

It is conceded by all who have examined 
the subject, that Virginia is admirably adapted 
for the success of the dairy; and that its pro- 
ducts, cheese, butter and milk, will pay the 
farmer a hundred-fold over the present sys- 
tem of exhausting the land with grain and 
tobacco. Our lands need less frequent plough- 
ing, more grass and much more home-made 
fertilizers. A new departure in this matter 
would materially improve our bank accounts. 
A farmer must change his system of farming 
as the value of land, produce, Jabor and fa- 
cilities for shipping change. 

I would most respectfully recommend the 
organization of a Dairymen’s Association in 
Loudoun, that the dairy may be more fully 
discussed and its real merits in this section of 
Virginia ascertained. 

I believe concert of action in this matter 
from the different grass sections of the State 
would greatly advance the dairy interest, and 
have a good effect in encouraging immigra- 
tion by bringing the superior advantages ot 
Virginia dairying before the public. 

Very respectfully, J. K. Tayion. 

Accompanying Mr. Taylor’s statement in 
the Loudoun paper, are others of individual 
cheese and butter dairies, on a small scale. 


260 


BEET ROOT SUGAR. 


In the monthly report of the Agricultural 
Department, for January, we find some sta- 
| tistics of the progress of the manufacture of 
Sugar from the beet root, which give encour- 
aging hopes of the future success of this im- 


portant production in the United States. 
Sugar is now to be classed among the neces- 
saries of life, for almost every family, poor or 
rich, uses it in some form or other. The cul- 
tivation of the cane for Sugar was formerly 
confined to Louisiana, and from that source 
alone was derived our domestic supply. ’Tis 
true, some small quantities were made from 


| the maple trees, but it was not extensively 


used except in the immediate vicinity of its 
production. The importation, consequently, 


| has been of vast dimensions, as the Sugar 


establishments of Louisiana were unable to 


} supply the demand but to a very limited ex- 


| 


tent. The last returns we have seen pub- 
lished show that the imports into the United 
States in 1870 amounted to 1,160,460,114 Ibs. 
brown sugar, 151,520 lbs. refined sugar, 
©6,161,735 Ibs. of melado and syrup of sugar 
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cane, 57,820 Ibs. of candy and confectionery, | duced in this country, and more particularly 


and 56,378,537 gallons of molasses—amount- | 
ing in value to $69,827,884—whilst the do- | 
mestic production, including sugar cane, beet, | 
maple and sorghum, did not amount to one- | 


eighth of this aggregate 
Now the experiments already made show 
that the whole supply for our home consump- 


tion can be made in this country, and we be- | 
lieve that the very lands now requiring recu- | 
peration, in the states from Maryland south 


to Georgia, can be made to produce tiie whole 


quantity required for our own supply, and at | 


the same time yicld a large amount of nutri- 
tious food, in the pulp of the beet root after 
the saccharine matter has been extracted, to 


carry on, in connection with the grasses that | 


can be also introduced, part passu, with this 


valuable commodity, the operations of the | 


Cheeseand Butter factories which will doubt- 


less ere long be introduced into the states | 
| ArT > . * 
millions of her population, and that, with the 


alluded to. 

During the wars of the first Napoleon, 
about the beginning of the present century, 
the great supremacy of the English navy cut 


off the sugar supplies of France from her | 


colonies, the effect of which, upon a nation | 
of some thirty millions of people, nay be | 
readily imagined. Napoleon, with his accus- | 


tomed energy and statesmanship, set himself 


to work to remedy the evil, and, by the offer | 


of large rewards, elicited the genius and in- 
ventive powers of the world in his behalf. | 
From this resulted the Beet Sugar production 
in that country, which has since gradually ex- | 
tended to Germany and the other States of 
the Continent, so that those countries are now | 
exporters of the product, after supplying all | 
their own wants. From the most reliable | 
sources we are informed that, in the territo- 
ries designated above, in 1869, over 611,000 
tons, from 1,800 sugar manufactories, were | 
produced, and that it is cultivated from the | 
Atlantic to the Caspian, and nearly as far | 
North as the Arctic Circle. In France alone, 
in 1869, the entire produet of beet sugar man- 
ufacture was about 300,000 tons, which, at | 
$125 per ton, or 6} cents per pound, amount- 
ed to $37,500,000, besides about $2,500,000 for | 
molasses, making a total of $40,000,000. In | 
1827 there were in that country 29 factories; 
in 1836, 336; and in 1869, 600 factories, be- 
sides 500 spirit distilleries to use up the mo- | 
lasses. 

Now why cannot this manufacture be pro- | 


in the Middle Southern States? The climate 
and soil are equally as suitable as the most 
parts of France and Germany in which suc- 
cess is the greatest, and by the introduction 
of the better class of labor, the vast tracts of 
land now lying comparatively idle can be 
made to blossom as the rose, by the introduc- 
tion of these two branches of agriculture—the 
raising of roots for the manufacture of sugar, 
and the Cheese and Butter co-operative dairy 
system, including in the latter the improve- 
ment of our grasses for the raising and sup- 
port of live stock. 

In England the raising of the beet root, and 
the manufacture of sugar therefrom, is now 
attracting the public attention. Strange as it 
may appear, it has never before been attempt- 
ed—but, when we remember that the fast-an- 
chored Isle has not land enough in her home 
dominions to supply bread for the toiling 


help of her navy, she has protected her colo- 
nies in the East and West Indies, as well or 
better suited for this production than France, 
there was no pressing necessity for raising 
sugar at home—but the subject is now, from 
whatsoever cause, being urged upon her peo- 
ple, and it is proved, by experiments actually 
made, that some of the counties of England 
are as well adapted to the sugar beet as 
Northern France, and the raising of the roots 
and establishment of factories give employ- 
ment to the entire surplus labor of the par- 
ishes, at good wages, during the slack season, 
and by it capital is profitably employed, trade 
stimulated, and the supply of sugar aug- 
mented. 

In the United States the cultivation of the 
Bect and manufacture of sugar are progress- 
ing. The seed best adapted for this country 
is the German White Silesian; the smaller 
roots, of 1 to 8 lbs., are best for making 
sugar. Our special object now is to induce 
farmers to begin the culture, if on ever so small 
a scale, so as to learn all about the product 
and its management, and in a little while, 
when their condition is ripe for it, capital may 
be found to start the manufacturing process. 
Some of our seedsmen are daily expecting a 
supply of seed from Europe. Of course the 


| business is to be entered upon by degrees, but 


the rapid increase in France, as shown above, 
tells the tale of what can be done by our more 
active go-a-head race on this side of the At- 
lantic. 
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Near San Francisco, in Alvarada, a factory 
is in successful operation, with a capital of 
$250,000, the manager of which, Mr. A. D. 
Bonested, gives the following instructions in 
regard to the raising of the beets: 


“ The seed is sown by a machine manufac- 
tured by the Company, which sows four rows 
at a time, 15 inches apart, and, when the plants 
first come up, we hoe the rows to keep the 
weeds down, and then thin out the plants so 
as to leave the plants eight inches apart; they 
will then stand in the rows eight inches by 
fifteen. 

“Though most countries and climates per- 
mit the culture of the sugar-beet, there is of 
course a choice of soil, if the highest develop- 
ment of saccharine qualities is desired. The 
root of the sugar-beet penetrates deeply into 
the ground, and always flourishes best in a 
deep, rich, loose, mellow, warm, and fertile 
soil, free from saline and alkaline constituents, 
not sour, and of a nature little liable to suffer 
from drought. 

“The yield per acre, on the average, has 
been about fifteen tons, although in some 
cases it has run as high as twenty tons; last 
year we raised thirty-one hundred tons of 
beets, and ‘manufactured about five hundred 
thousand pounds of sugar, and this year we 
shall make over one million pounds of sugar 
from the crop of beets that we have raised. 

“The beet-sugar business in the United 
States is still in its infancy, and, with proper 
encouragement, there is no doubt it can be 
made one of the best industrial interests we 
have, as a factory of the capacity of ours 
gives employment to a large number of hands 
in the culture and manufacturing the beet 
into sugar. We are at the present time feec- 
ing three hundred and fifty head of cattle 
frum the pulp for the Sar Francisco market.” 

In Wisconsin the attempt has also been 
made, and the State Agricultural College of 
Massachusetts is about erecting a factory on 
its premises. In Illinois, too, the business has 
been conducted for ten years. 





Our Agricultural Calendar. 





MARCH—FARM WORK. 


The advent of the first Spring month ad- 
monishes us that the hour is close at hand 
when all our powers are to be brought into 
action to meet the duties which are upon us. 
The winter has been an unusually severe one 
—we do not remember one of more continu- 





ous cold for many years; and the weather, 
being so unfavorable for out-door work, bas 


doubtless prevented much progriss being 
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soil for the spring crops. There are many 
matters, however, which should have been 
attended to, which we take it for granted 
have not been neglected. 

The vigorous efforts necessary to get ina 
large breadth of land for the spring crops will 
be the more determined from the fact of the 
probable great injury to the Wheat during 
the winter, apprehensions being entertained 
that the crop will, from that cause, fall far be- 
low anaverage. The protecting snows, which 
keep the plants warm and free from sudden 
alternations of temperature, have been almost 
wholly wanting this season, and the exposure 
the crop has experienced will doubtless lessen 
the yield. This is said to be particularly true 
of the West. Let us then, while hoping for 
the best, prepare for the worst, and undeni- 
ably our great reliance must be upon a full 
crop of Corn. 


The Corn Crop.—lIn our Feb. No. we 
have shown the great importance of this crop 
—reaching, in money value, to a greater 
amount than all other cereals combined—but 
whilst we most strenuously urge upon every 
farmer to get in as large a crop as possible, let 
it not be at the risk of overcropping himself. 
Whatever is done, should be well done—and 
the manure which you apply, had better be 
furnished to a well-ploughed and properly 
pulverized soil, than scattered over twice the 
extent of land which is not fit to receive it or 
ready to return a proper equivalent. In our 
remarks upon Deep Ploughing and the Pul- 
verization of the soil, in our last issue, and to 
the other hints there given, we must refer, for 
we find so many matters pressing upon our 
space, we cannot afford to repeat them. For 
this crop, we must again say, however, that 
the most of planters have to rely upon the 
home-made manure, and in the present No. 


| several of our correspondents treat upon this 


subject—one in particular, “ Practical,” shows 
how quickly and cheaply a compost can be 
made, which will be of an excellent quality 
for corn, and also for oats. To these lime, 
marl, ashes, bone dust, and guano, can be 
added, to form the basis of improvement, and 
at the same time give immediate support to 
the plant. Let us here add, if there has been 
an effort made to save the hen manure which 
can be found on every farm, you have an arti- 
cle more valuable than almost any other fer- 
tilizer you can purchase or make, we can 
scarcely except Peruvian Guano—for the way 
of managing this, we refer to another special 
article upon this subject. If the land be 
inclined to a sandy texiure, ten loads of 
clay made into a compost with tea loads 
of farm-yard manure, will do as much, if 
not more good, than twenty of the latter 


male in the necessary preparation of the | alone—and let this fact be properly consid- 
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by an admixture with sand, and vice versa. 
Marsh or river mud and muck, woods-mould, 
pine shatters, ditch scrapings, &c., composted 
with lime, marl] or ashes, will make a valuable 
manure; and a bushel of plaster, ten of pul- 
verized charcoal, or four bushels of salt should 


be mixed into every twenty loads—thus pre- | 


pared, the manure is worth nearly double 
what it is without those cheap but admirable 
fixers of the ammonia in the other constituents 
of the manure heap. In all these mixtures, 
phosphates will add most advantageously to 
the permanency of the manure, and this can 
be applied in the form of bone dust most suc- 
cessfully—most of the natural phosphates in 
use, unless made into a superphosphate, are 
insoluble, and consequently cannot be relied 
on for advancing the crop. Two or three 
bushels bone dust mixed with the manure al- 
Jotted for an acre, will add much to its perma- 
nent value. A correspondent suggests that 
fish guano, containing as it does a considerable 
amount of nitrogen, is an admirable adjunct 
to the manure heap—he adds that unless pre- 
pared with other ingredients, it will fail of its 
effect. We have often in our day advised 
thuse who live near fishing shores, that they 
have great advantages in being able to secure, 
With a seine, such quantities of herrings and 
other fish, that they need not want for ma- 
nure. Sea Weed also is extremely valuable 
used in the same manner—4,000 fish made 
into compost with 20 loads of marsh mud, or 
muck of any kind, and 1 bushel plaster, 10 
bushels fine charcoal, or 2 bushels of salt, will 
make a rich and Jasting manure for an acre of 
land, and at less than one tenth the cost of 
most of the purchased manures. We have 
lately shown by actual reliable tests, that by 
deeply ploughing the land, instead of skim- 
ming it over, as is most generally the case, 
and thoroughly pulverizing it with the haz- 
rew and roller, double the usual yield can be 
secured—add to this, manure, which is worthy 
the name, and the result will be an increase of 
twice the number of bushels usually raised by 
the old skimming system. Will farmers take 
heed to these suggestions? They must do so, 
or give up all hope of overcoming the difficul- 
ties which surround them. 


Oats and Clover.—In our last, we have 
gone over all the ground that is necessary, to 
induce the farmers to do the right thing by 
their oat crop, and also made such sugges- 
tions in regard to sowing clover seed as we 
deemed necessary. We refer the reader to 
what is there said, as well as to our Jan. No. 
We will, however, add sundry formulas for 
manuring oat land, which may be found use- 
ful. The weather in most sections will of 
course have prevented the sowing of oats, un- 
less at the South, but now that the spring is 
opening upon us, we may reasonably expect 
to be able to set the ploughs and the carts in 
motion, to push through the work. The for- 
mulas annexed are not costly, their materials 


ered, that a clay field will always be improved 


generally are easy to be obtained, and are 
suited for an acre of land each. The same 
will do for corn, but a third more in quantity 
should be added for the latter—and, indeed, 
the greater the addition made of the materials 


| enumerated, the greater the yield both of corn 


and oats: 

1. To every 10 or 12 loads of marsh mud, 
or mould of any kind, 5 gallons oil and 100 
bushels marl. 

2. 10 loads stable or barn-yard manure, 1 
bushel plaster, and 2 bushels salt. 

3. 10 loads of mould of any kind, 10 bushels 
ashes, and 2 gallons oil. 

4. 200 Ibs. Guano and 1 bushel plaster, 
mixed together thoroughly. 

5. 2 bushels bone dust, 2 do. salt, 25 Ibs. 
each of nitrate of potash and nitrate of soda, 
and 8 gallons oil, well mixed. 

6. 10 loads marsh mud and 20 bushels lime, 
well mixed. 

7. 10 loads woods-mould and leaves, 2 bush. 
salt, 5 do. lime, and 2 bushels bone dust. 

8. 10 loads mud, from river, creek or marsh, 
mixed with 20 bushels ashes. 

These proportions, as before remarked, will 
produce a fair crop, but if you want a heavy 
one, double the quantities. The above, how- 
ever, will be sufficient to put your land in 
condition to be set in clover. If you sow 
clover on the fields upon which you have ap- 
plied the manures from either of the above 
formulas, you should at the time you sew the 
clover seed, in addition to the other manures, 
have a bushel of plaster and one of ashes, 
sown broadcast, and harrowed in with the 
clover seed—the other manure to be plough- 
ed in. 


Early Turnips.—<As soon as the ground 
is entirely free from frost, early turnips may 
be sown; they are easily grown, and like 
early Potatoes, selk well when gotten into 
market early. To enable them to mature 
their roots before very hot weather comes on, 
they should be pushed forward with liberal 
manuring, and a good manure for them would 
be, 5 double herse cart loads well-rotted stable 
or barn-yard manure, 5 bushels bone dust, 20 
do. ashes, 5 do. lime, and 2 do. of salt. A 
good super-phosphate is peculiarly favorable 
forturnips. They are great feeders, and must 
be furnished with full rations to enable them 
to do their best. Spread one-half the manure 
broadcast, plough it in, then harrow and ap- 
ply the other half of the manure; harrow it 
it, then sow the seed, very slightly harrow the 
ground and roll. Sprinkle over the plants 
fish oil, as soon as they come up, and continue 
to do this daily until they get into the rough 
leaf—or for the oil, you may substitute a mix- 
ture of lime, salt and ashes, and in this case, 
the plants should be dusted early in the morn- 
ing, whilst they are wet with dew, for some 
mornings in succession. When the turnips 
begin to bottle, run the harrow through them 
to thin and work them—hoe them afterwards, 
and thin them so they will stand 6 or 8 inches 
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apart. Another working given them in a 
week, with the hoe, completes your work—it 
will be well, however, at this last working, to 


sow a bushel of plaster and 2 of ashes over | 


them. 


Root Crops.—Every farmer should have 
an acre or more of each of the following 
roots: Mangle Wurtzel, Sugar Beet, Carrots 
and Par.nips. Next month will be time 
enough to give the necessary directions as to 
their culture—but in the meantime all pre- 
liminary preparations should be made. See 
an able article on this subject, by a contribu- 


tor well qualified to discuss it, in our last.— | 


The manure suitable for an acre, will be 10 
loads well-rotted dung, a compost of equal 
parts of such dung and marsh mud, or 200 
lbs. Guano. A half bushel of either of the 
roots named cut up, and fed to each cow, will 
keep her well in milk, and be of great assist- 
ance to the health of all the stock to which 
they may be fed. 


Tobacco.—See article on this subject in 
last “ Farmer.” Look well to the beds and 
re-sow where necessary. 


Early Potatoes.— This isa crop almo t 
as universal as corn, and one which every 
farmer or gardener is sure to raise, if but ever 
so small a patch. In an essay, for which a 


rize of $100 offered by Rev. Mr. Wylie, of 
’a., was paid to D. A. Compton, of Wayne 
Co., Pa., who had been engaged in farming 
from early youth, we give the following as 


the substance of the essay: The soil best 
suited for it is a warm, dry, sandy, or gravelly 
loam, well filled with decayed vegetable mat- 
ter—new lands, or those lately denuded of the 
forest, if not too damp, produce tubers of the 
best quality, and grown under such circum- 
stances, the potato always cooks dry and 
mealy, and with a flavor and aroma not to be 
obtained in older soils. Clayey soil he thinks 
cannot produce the potato in perfection as to 
quality, but in favorable seasons, large crops 
of coarse-fleshed tubers can be raised. He 
enriches the soil by ploughing under clover, 
buckwheat, peas, or other green crops, or by 
swamp muck that has been drawn to the field 
in winter, exposed in small heaps to the frost, 
and mixed in the spring with a little lime to 
neutralize the acid. Sea-weed he considers as 
having no superior as manure for potatoes, if 
bountifully applied. Mr. C. thinks that stable 
manure predisposes the tuber to rot, detracts 
from its flavor, and that not half as large a 
crop can be raised with it as with other ma- 
nures, and consequently no stable or green 
barn-yard manure should be used on this crop 
This is very contrary to thé practice almost 
universally adopted. It is a good plan to 
sprinkle a handful of super-phosphate, wood | 
ashes, or lime in the hills at planting, and an | 
equal quantity of wood ashes,or lime slacked | 
in strong salt brine, just before the last hoe- | 


|ing. Astonishing results are obtained from 
dusting the vines, as soon as they are fairly 
through the soil, with plaster, and again im- 
mediately after the last ploughing and hoe- 
ing; and at intervals through the whole 
| growing season—the first dressing light, the 
| second heavier, and after that more bountiful, 
to the extent of 200 lbs. to the acre—the ac- 
tion of plaster is fatal to many of the fungus 
family, and renders the plants less palatable 
to insects; the vines retain a bright, lively 
green color, and the tubers continue sweiling 
until stopped by the frost; the tubers are less 
liable to rot, and more easily kept till spring. 
Mr. Compton has seen a field, all of the same 
soil, all prepared alike, and all planted with 
the same variety, at the same time, on onc- 
half of which, that had received no plaster, 
the yield was but 60 bushels per acre, and 
many rotten; while the other half, to which 
plaster had been applied in the manner above 
described, yielded 360 bushels to the acre, and 
| not an unsound one among them. 

It is advisable to change the location as well 
as the seed of the potato—loamy soil fre- 
quently used in their culture is apt soon to 
become heavy, compact and lifeless, and trou- 

| bled with weeds, and deterioration in quantity 
and quality soon render the crop unprofitable. 
Mr. Compton thinks that the poor results at- 

| tending cut tubers are traceable to poor ones 
improperly cut—large, mature, sound tnbers 
only should be used, cut in pieces of two or 
three eyes each with as much flesh as possible 
around and under each eye, to the centre of 
the tuber. The best and most extensive 
growers procure new seed every two or three 
years. 

When the tops are 2 inches high, run a corn 
plough 5 inches deep, c’ose to the hills, turning 
the furrows from the hills; plough both ways 
—thus standing on the squares of the earth, 
warmed on all sides by the air and sun-light, 
the potatoes grow rapidly. As soon as the 
tops are 6 or 7 inches high, plough 7 inches 
deep, midway between the rows, turning the 
furrow fo the hills. Hoeing is generally un- 
necessary, but when needed, draw mellow 
earth to the plants, with the hoe, keeping the 
top of the hills somewhat hollow to catch the 
rain—then, as far as stirring the soil is con- 
cerned, let it alone, as after a certain age new 
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| tubers are formed, each time the soil is dis- 


turbed; and if the last ploughing be deferred 
until the vines are large, a great proportion 
of small potatoes is sure to be the consequence. 
The ploughing for the potatoes, should be 
thorough and deep, and pulverized well by 
harrowing and rolling. As soon as the frost 
is out of the ground, and the ground is pre- 
pared as suggested above, lay off the rows 3 


| feet apart. 


The views presented above by Mr. C. are 
worthy of consideration by every potato 
planter—but we will give in addition thereto, 
the practices of other farmers, wlio, after lay- 
ing the rows, put in the manure to the depth 
of 2 inches, and then place the potato sets 10 
inches apart in the row, dust them with a 








mixture composed of 10 bushels unleached 
ashes, 2 of salt, 5 of lime and 1 of plaster— 
these being the proportions for an acre for the 
season, and should be kept under cover—then 
cover up the sets, and give the top of the rows 
a dusting with the same mixture. When the 
potato plants first begin to show themselves, 
pass the harrow over the rows—and when fit 
to work, throw a slight flat hill towards the 
vines; hand weed among them, and dust with 
the same mixture, as also, at every subsequent | 
working—besides these, the vines should re- 
ceive other dustings until the tubers are ripe 
and edible. 

The organic manure usually applied or re- 
commended for an acre of potatoes, is 15 
2-horse loads of stable or barn-yard manure ; 
or, 10 loads of either, mixed with 5 loads 
marsh mud or woods mould, will answer, to 
be thoroughly mixed and applied in the rows, 
and to be sprinkled over with the mixture of 
inorganic substances alluded to above—or, 2 
to 300 Ibs. guano mixed with 10 2-horse cart 
loads of mould of any kind, 1 bushel plaster, | 
and 5 of leached ashes, wlll make an excellent 
compost for an acre of potatoes. 

Dr. Nichols, who is a practical farmer as 
well as chemist, says that a potato field which 
gives but 100 bushels to the acre, requires at 
least 160 Ibs. potash, but by allowing the tops 
to remain on the ground and decay, 60 Ibs. of 
this is restored to the soil; and that a medium | 
crop of potatoes requires twice as much phos- 
phoric acid as a medium crop of wheat. Dr. 
N. says he had a field of potatoes which he 
expected to yield 300 bushels to the acre— 
that this will remove from the soil 409 lbs. 
potash and 150 lbs. phosphorie acid, and that 
in order to restore our potato fields to their 
former condition, we must supply it with 
phosphatic compounds and substances holding 
potash in large quantities—hence the necessity 
of using upon this crop, large supplies of ashes 
and bone dust. 





Original Correspondence. | 





‘*“What shall we Do ?”—The question 
not yet answered. 


To the Editors of the American Farmer : 

I rejoice that my desire is about to be ac- 
complished. The public mind is awakening ; 
and gentlemen of large experience and culti- 
vated intellect are coming freely to the dis- 
cussion of the important subjects, which must 
be thoroughly understood, before we can hope 
for the restoration of the prosperity of South- 
ern Agriculture. We are fortunate in having 
as the medium for interchanging thought, the 
“Old American Farmer,” a central journal, 
of extensive circulation throughout the South- 
ern and Middle States, and which in all the 
mutations of parties, has never supported 
mere party or sectional interests; while it has 
been open at all times, not only to the mi- 
nutest facts connected with the practice of ! 
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agriculture, but to the freest discussion of all 
those politico-economical truths which lie at 
the very foundation of the welfare of agri- 
culture, and which it becomes landed proprie- 
tors, of all others, most thoroughly to under- 
stand. The founder of this journal, during 
the second year of its existence, was rebuked 
by an unthinking subscriber, for permitting 
a free discussion in its columns of general 
subjects, intimately connected with the rights 
and interests of agriculture, but not neces- 
sarily with its practice. He replied with 
spirit, saying, “ with mere party politics, it is 
known not to meddle,” but—“ does our cor- 
respondent suppose that this paper was es- 
tablished merely to record the details of actual 
experiments in making corn and potatoes? 
If so, he has indeed misapprehended us, or 
we have misrepresented our own views.” It 
would be refreshing to see the whole of this 
admirable defence of the position and policy 
of the “Old Farmer” republished in your 
columns. 

I have read with great interest and atten- 
tion your editorial and the letters of your in- 
telligent correspondents on the subject of my 
first communication. Permit me to say with 
all respect, the question “ what shall we do?” 
is not yet satisfactorily answered. Grazing 
in connexion with farming may do much for 
our relief; and it is already practised to some 
extent by all good farmers, who can procure 
stock for the purpose. It will be observed 
that Mr. Gilmer in becoming a grazier ceases 
to be a farmer. He has not even a field left 
for corn. If all followed his example, who 
would furnish bread? He congratulates him- 
self that, by his plan, he will soon be almost 
entirely relieved from the employment of our 
demoralized labor. Under his system, if gen- 
erally adopted, what will become of these la- 
borers? Even in Virginia they and their 
families constitute more than five-twelfths of 
the whole population; being 512,841, out of 
an aggregate of 1,225,168. Population may 
be regarded as one of the chief elements of 
public wealth. Adam Smith informs us, that 
in the early days of the colonies, a young 
widow with a number of children would be 
counted as a fortune; and I believe the 
same practice now prevails among the colored 
race, who are the only owners of labor. We 


| cannot afferd to dispense with so great an 


element of weaith. Sanguine advocates of im- 
migration estimate each immigrant at $1000. 
At anything like that rate, our half million of 
freedmen would be worth much more than 
the State can afford to lose. They are here, 
we cannot get rid of them if we would, and 
it is our true policy to treat them kindly, and 
employ them as laborers, for in no other ca- 
pacity will they ever add a dollar to the pub- 
lic wealth. Mr. Gilmer’s scheme, therefore, 
for general adoption is entirely impracticable. 

Your enlightened correspondent, Mr. Davis, 
whose success may, in the estimation of hasty 
observers, entitle his plan to adoption, falls 
equally short of the solution of the real diffi- 
culties in our way. I put the letter of Mr. 
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Davis in 
earnestly engaged in cultivating, with hired 
freedmen, a fine estate of 560 acres, and re- 
quested him to consider maturely the subject, 
and to give me his opinion. He has had con- 
siderable experience, and fally understands 
the embarrassments attending all efforts to 
carry on large agricultural operations without 
capital, and is withal noted for his sound 
judgment. He replied: “if I had been in 
Ir. Davis’ place, with his money, I should 
have acted very differently. I would have 
continued to be a farmer, and would have 
taken his largest estate, used capital freely in 
its improvement, employed a faithful and com- 
petent man (of whom there are plenty to be 
had) to aid me in its management, and hired 
sufficient labor to cultivate it effectually.” He 
thinks our only want is money; and with a 
sufficient supply of that, he does not doubt 
the ability of Virginia farmers to cultivate 
and improve our good Jands with very great 
profit. He believes in the capacity and suf- 
ficiency of the freedmen to supply the present 
wants of Virginia agriculture, if we had 
enough capital to employ them. 

Mr. Davis from his standpoint cannot fully 
comprehend the actual condition of the South- 
ern people. The change of the labor system, 


though embarrassing, would have been easily 
overcome, if we had not, with the labor, have 
been deprived of afl our capital, save the land, 
and left burdened with all our debts, publie 
and private, greatly increased by the war.— 
Mr. Davis had sagacity to foresee the coming 


storm, and went into harbor with ship and 
cargo all safe. It is presumed he saved the 
value of his slaves, and by selling part of his 
land, for which he found a ready market, had 
a cash capital quite sufficient to set himself 
up asa landlord with a thriving tenantry, and 


l 
the hands of my son (W.), who is 


as an owner of mills, workshops, &c., which | 


at once afforded him an income that enables 
him to live like an English landed-proprietor 
on his estate. My condition in 1860 was much 
the same as that of Mr. Davis in 1850. He 
has given his experience, and I hope to be 
pardoned for giving mine under very different 


circumstances; and by way of illustrating | 
important truths will continue the parallel to 


the present time. I beg to be understood as 
uttering no word of complaint or repining. 


I am not conscious of having breathed the | 
first sigh for the loss of property ; and so far | 


as the slaves are concerned, I would not re- 
claim them if I could, and that I believe is 
the universal sentiment of Virginia. 1 thank 
God, that our people have fortitude to bear 
with equanimity any mere reverse of for- 
tune. 

To continue the parallel. 


In 1860 I had | 


under cultivation five farms, containing be- | 


tween 2500 and 3000 acres of good land, some 
of it very productive. The homestead, of 
about 500 acres, and an adjoining farm some- 


what larger, were under my immediate eye, | 
and managed by myself with the aid of an | 


overseer, a very honest and excellent man, 


now dead, who continued in my service for ' 


more than twenty years. The largest farm 
(860 acres) is on the Potomac, and eight miles 
from my residence, with the two smaller farms 
nearly adjoining. These three were under 
the management of two overseers. The farms 
had upon them about 150 slaves—38 horses 
and mules, about 100 head of cattle, of which 
about 30 were oxen, used chiefly for hauling 
out manure, an operation kept up on some of 
the farms the greater part of the year; about 
200 sheep and a large number of hogs, suffi- 
cient at al} times to yield an abundant supply 
of pork for the farms and many hams for sale. 
The more distant farms were often not well 
managed, and were not as productive as they 
might have been. Of the farms under my 
own eye I had no reason to complain. They 
were very productive and admirably culti- 
vated. 1 have never seen finer fields of clover 
anywhere, or as heavy crops of timothy, as 
were prodaced on the alluvial irrigated mea- 
dows on onc of these farms—and I believe 
for a series of years, more corn was sold from 
it than from any farm of the same extent in 
Virginia. Upon being introduced at the Corn 
Exchange to your great miller, Mr. Gambrill, 
he expressed his astonishment at the quantity 
and quality of the grain sent from this county 
to Baltimore, and said he had a great desire 
to visit so fine a country—a wish, which I re- 
gret he did not live to carry out. The war 
swept nearly all this property—the slaves of 
course; all the horses and mules, and some of 
the barns with their contents. Most of the 
cattle, sheep and hogs were consumed by one 
or the other army; and I was left at the close 
of the war, with ten dollars in cash and about 
two thousand dollars worth of grain, to mect 
my own liabilities and those ineurred for un- 
fortunate friends, and to ‘repair damages and 
commence operations anew. This property 
had increased under my management, in thirty- 
five years, more than five hundred per cent., 
and I had in that time, chiefly from the profits » 
of agriculture, been able to dispense a liberal 
hospitality and to educate a large family of 
sons and daughters at the best schools and 
colleges. So much is due to the dead past! 
I should be hopeful of equally favorable re- 
sults in the future, if I could get a satisfactory 
answer to the question, “ what shall we do?” 
It is quite obvious that our friend’s (Mr. 
Davis) prescription will not suit my case, 
which is the case of ninety-nine hundredths 
of the land-holders of Virginia. We can find 
no suitable tenants to lease the land, even if 
we could get the capital necessary to prepare 
the tenements for their occupation. Perhaps 
he may ask, why don’t you sell some of your 
land? “Ay! there’stherub.” Who will buy ? 
I have been turned somewhat from the path 
of investigation that I had proposed to fol- 
low, by the letters of your correspondents. I 
do not regret this, as these irregular discus- 
sions may be more interesting and instructive 
than formal didactic essays. In the next num- 
ber I shall resume my course, and shall pro- 
bably have something to say of immigration 
and labor, and hope, in due time, to be able 
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to discuss fully all the important subjects in- 
dicated in my last communication. 

I fully appreciate the difficulty of the task 
before us; but I have strong hopes of the ul- 
timate recuperation of the whole South, and 
entire Pris sor in the triumph of Virginia. 
I am a believer in race; and Virginians have 
never failed to be equal to any task that in the 
order of Providence has devolved upon them. 
Suceess, however, depends upon ourselves 
and not upon others. Upon the farmers es- 


_ subject, and, at the same time, retain the profit 


of the merchant and manufacturer at home 


| 
among themselves. 


From this time forth “ingenuities began to 
flourish in England.” The manufacture of 


| wool into cloth created a demand for the pro- 
| ductions of the soil, to feed those who were 


engaged in the manufacture of woolens. The 
success in woolen manufactures stimulated 


| other enterprises—this widened the demand 


pecially, who constitute the true power of the | 


State, rests the great responsibility. They 
must arouse themselves, and exert not only 
their physical but their mental powers. They 
must take a lively interest in the welfare of 
the State, and a comprehensive view of all 
our concerns, and not with the stolid indiffer- 
ence of the oxen they drive, confining their 
attention to the narrow circle in which they 
move, leave the great affairs of the public en- 
tirely to the control of interested professional 
politicians. WILLovuGHBY NEWTON. 
Linden, Westmoreland co., Va., Feb. 5, 1872. 


The Hope of the South. 


The interesting letters of Messrs. Gilmer 
and Cheatwood, of Virginia, in the Feb. No. of 
the American Farmer, on the subject of graz- 
ing, calls to mind the practice in England, 
irom whence came most of our ancestors— 
and from whence we derive our language, as 
well as our law and literature. We also have 
received from the “ old country ” some lessons 
in farming as well as in commerce and manu- 
factures. 

There was a time in the history of England 
when, for more than two centuries, wool con- 
stituted her chief source of wealth and prin- 
cipal article of export. The exports of wool 
sometimes going up as high as thirteen-four- 
teenths of all the productions she sent abroad, 
mainly sold to the French and the Netherlands 
to be brought back again in the shape of ker- 
seys, baizes and broadcloth, to clothe the same 
people from whom they had purchased the 
wool, from which these cloths, baizes and ker- 
seys had been manufactured. Thus showing 
that at that day the farmers of England had 


for food, and thus began to spring up a home 
market for the productions of the soil. From 
this beginning has grown that wonderful de- 


| velopment in all branches of trade and produc- 


tion—agriculture, commerce and manufac- 
tures, which has maje England the mistress 
of the seas, and the foremost nation in the 
world. 

But her commerce and manufactures have 
outgrown her agriculture, and she is now a 
large importer of agricultural products from 
other countries, and especially from this 


| country—taking from us annually millions of 


dollars worth of cotton, rice, wheat, corn, 
pork and beef, and paying us back in broad- 
cloth, cutlery, hardware, baizes, delaines, no- 


| tions and railroad iron. 


| 


| greatness subject to be swept awa 


| destroyed, 


followed grazing and pasturage as their chief | 


source of wealth. 

As the people of the Netherlands rapidly 
grew rich on that sort of trade—while the 
people of England stood stationary—the con- 
clusion was that there was more profit in 
manufacturing wool into cloth, than there was 
in growing wool to be made into cloth. The 
people of England at any rate appear to have 
come to that conclusion, for in due process of 
time they invited the cloth-makers from the 
Netherlands to cross the channel, and bring 
with them their looms, dye-stuffs and skilled la- 
bor to convert the wool into cloth upon the land 
and in the neighborhood of its production— | 
as they could thus save transportation and re- 
transportation, besides the losses and com- 
missions to which this sort of commerce was 


|more than her 


So vastly has her commerce and manufac- 
tures increased and outgrown | er agriculture, 
that now she is sarcastically characterized by 
one of her own writers, as nothing but a na- 
tion of “ shops and stores,” and her power and 
y and anni- 
hilated so soon as these shops and stores are 
as they will be, by the battle of 
Dorkin —which, it is predicted, is yet in store 
for the English. The same writer goes on to 
contrast the recuperative resources of Eng- 
land and France after the former shall have 
been overrun and devastated, as the latter has 
so recently been overrun and devastated by 
the Prussians, very much to the advantage of 
the French, and disadvantage of the English. 
He says that the French have their broad 
acres and their productions left them, upon 
which to found and sustain her credit, while 
with the destruction of the commerce and 
manufactures of England the basis of her 
credit is gone. 

May we not take courage and build hope 
upon this cheering and encouraging view from 
down-trodden France; and her large subscrip- 
tion to the German indemnity proves her 
ability to maintain her credit. Have we not 
broad acres, which no ene- 
my, no invasion and no devastation can de- 
stroy? Grass still grows for countless flocks 
and herds, and the soil only awaits the hand 
of industry to bring forth fruit and grain 
in abundance. So long as we have this re- 
source—hard as it is—we may bid defiance to 
bad government, hostile armies and covetous 
speculators. High officials, great armies, rich 
merchants and proud manufacturers must 


| be fed and clothed, and remember it or not, 
| are obliged to pay tribute daily to the farmer. 


He is the only true sovereign that brings all 
| others under his sway, and to whom all, of 
| every class, calling and ‘profession, are indebt- 
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ed for their daily bread, and for the clothing 
which hides their nakedness. 
Yours, &c., 
Greenwood, Feb. 10, 1872. 


A. B. Davis. 


My Experience in Farming and my 
Two Blunders. 


To the Editor of the American Farmer : 

In remitting my subscription 1 will avail 
myself of your invitation to give you my ex- 
perience in farming. I was born on a farm, 
but was sent off to school before I was of age 
sufficient to learn any of the practical oper- 
ations of the business, and was educated for 
tlie military profession. After serving a year 
in the army, on a visit home I found every- 
thing going to destruction, and I concluded 


to turn my sword into a ploush share and | 


pruning hook, resigned my commission and 
tuok up the profession of farming. The farm 
had been rented out for about twenty years 
and had been so exhausted as to yield only 
about five or six bushels of wheat per acre. 
Not having much knowledge of the business, 
I inquired of those whom I thought had, or 
ought to have had, some practical acquaint- 
ance with it, and all the answer I got was: 
Cultivate all the land you can in wheat and 
corn, and sow about one bushel of clover 
seed to eight or ten acres, with some plaster. 
At it I went and fought it on that line for 
four or five years, when [ dropped anchor and 
took a survey. Result—The farm in little or 
or no better condition than when I started; 
debts or liabilities nearly equal to capital; 
credit still good! Reflection—If I continue 
on this line 1 will go up the spout. Conclu- 
sion—I will keep my liabilities a secret from 
my creditors, lest they become alarmed and 
press me, and then I would certainly go by 
the board; I will change my base of opera- 
tions ; I will not diminish my force, but 1 will 
diminish my area of cultivation. To work I 
went upon the new base. I fixed up good 
strong fencing, dividing the fields up so that 
I could give a portion of the land what I call 
absolute rest (land pastured or mowed is not 
resting). Where there were bars or slip gaps 


I put gates; and here I had some trouble to | 


keep them shut, to remedy which I brought 
up the rear and every one that went through 
and did not shut the gate, I called to him to 
shut that gate, and thus I got them in the 
habit of shutting gates. The same with the 
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top dressed with all the well-rotted ma- 
nure I could raise, clover seed sown the 
last of February or as early afterward as the 
weather would permit, a bushel to five or six 
acres, and if I bad been so fortunate as to 
make my own seed I scattered the pug and 
straw over the thinnest spots. And after 
harvesting the grain I would let the hogs run 
on the field to eat what little grain was left 
and then take them off and shut the field up 
and keep everything off of it until the clover 
commenced dying, when I would turn the 
stock on for a short time to tramp it down. 
I should have mentioned that I sowed plaster 
in spring, « bushel or more to theacre. Lalso 
cut out all the weeds and briars, if any, and 
spread all the refuse straw, &c. that 1 could 
get on the Knolls and thin places. 

I followed this line for a number of years, 
when I again dropped anchor and took a sur- 
vey. Result—Farm all in good condition; 
raised from an average of five or six bushels 
up to an average of fifteen and seventeen 
bushels to the acre, and out of debt. Reflec- 
tions—Out of debt; farm in good condition 
and bringing me inacompetency; I willemploy 
an overseer and take my ease. This was my 
second blunder. Fatal mistake! I began to 
go down hill immediately ; bad habits and debt 
quickly followed. In casting about in my 
trouble and looking for a remedy, God spoke 
to me and gave me a knowledge that the 
Bible was His word, so I began to study that, 
and I found that my first success was due to 
my unconsciously having followed the counsels 
of God; and my ignorance of his counsels led 
me to make my second blunder, which was 
taking too much so-called ease. I have read 
a good many agricultural works, but the 
Bible is the best of them all. And in recom- 
mending it I do not say read no other, but ex- 
amine all things and hold fast to the good; 
inquire of God, else you will not be apt to see 
it. Now to sum up: My first blunder was 
in not feeding, clothing and resting my land. 
If yeu do not feed, clothe and rest your land 
properly, you will not be fed, clothed and 
rested properly, for the rule todo unto othersas 
you would have them do unto you, I find holds 
good in all things. My second blunder was in 
taking too much ease. Man was not made to 
stand still, and if he attempts it he will cer- 
tainly go backwards; he must strive upwards 
and be temperate in all things. 

Yours respectfally, 
Jeff. co.,W. Va. TrutH & Common SENSE. 


fencing; if any one passed a panel of fencing | 


with a rail down and he did not put it up, I 
called to him to come back and put it up. 
The same with the farm implements ; when 
they were not using them to put them in 


place, and if out of repair to have them re- | 


paired and putaway. They were thus always 
ready for use and [ knew where to get them 
when wanted, without having to hunt for 
them, or lose time and probably have to go 
to the shop, when I ought to be at work. 

And my mode of cultivation was this: 
first wheat, then corn, then wheat again, 


Renovation of Worn-Out Lands. 


Messrs. S. Sands & Son, Eds. American Farmer: 
Gentlemen—This is a subject upon which so 
much has been written, that I almost fear to 
tread where so many more able to do justice 
have led before; but believing it not to be ex- 
| hausted, I venture my views, hoping they may 
| throw some light to many of the readers of 
| your invaluable journal. 
| Atthis peculiar juncture especially is this 
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a theme of vital interest. The neglect of ag- 
riculture—especially improved agriculture— 
from the time of the initiation to the cessation 
of hostilities, and since by the want of both 
labor and capital, makes it an imperative ne- 
cessity that the people of the desolated states 
should exert themselves with renewed energy 
to the task of restoring their wornout lands 
to their former state of fertility. I should re- 
commend in the first place that our people 
use more lime, especially where there is any 
indication of acidity of the soil—an acid 
stomach will not well bear food, neither an 
acid soil— (correct this and then come on with 
your green manures)—as to the quantity, I 
fear we use an insuflicient quantity—in some 
localities 150 bushels per acre is not too much, 
though this must be best known by circum- 
stances—but my firm conviction is, that in lo- 
calities where there is almost an entire absence 
of lime, few overdose it—and it will pay. 

Secondly—Subsoil deeply, without which 
we cannot expect remunerative crops under 
any system. 

Tiird—Have your lands thoroughly drain- 
ed, for an excess of latent water is death to 
your other improvements. After thorough 
drainage, liming heavily and deep subsoiling, 
commence with clover—Alsike I prefer, hav- 
ing longer rootlets to penetrate the unturned 
earth, and drawing heavily from the ambient 
ammonia of the atmosphere, thus adding a 
new source of fertility. Feed this clover 
liberally with Potash and Plaster in propor- 
tion, say, of five of the latter with one of the 
former. Gypsum, the natural food of the 
clover plant, cannot be too highly prized—I 
would remark here, that lands which are very 
poor must have some strong manures to place 
them in a'state that will produce clover at all, at 
least sufficiently so to make it profitable as a 
green manure, 

When the clover is sufliciently advanced in 
growth, turn under with a two-lhorse plow— 
and dress heavily with a compost of ashes, 
muck and cotton seed, and, after frequent 
harrowings to incorporate thoroughly with 
the svil, sow broadcast 5 bushels salt to the 
acre. You will now have your land in such 
state as to be productive, and which to keep 
so, have a, well-devised system of rotation, 
that it may not again relapse into its other 
state of abandoned ce 

Jno. D. TuHorneE. 


Halifaz Co., N. C., Feb. 1872. 


FARM MANURE AND COMPOST. 


In all farm management and continued cul- 
ture of the soil, fertilizers of some sort are 
required, in order to replace elements with- 
drawn in the course of cropping. The first 
record we have, indicates that the excrements 
of animals were the first used for this purpose ; 
and frem that time down animal manure has 
been the main reliance for fertilizing the soil. 


The negligent, not to say wasteful, culture of 


a virgin soil begets habits hard to overcome, 


and, as in the case of the older-setiled states of 
our country, the soil has been gre..tly reduced, 
exhausted ‘in its capacity of production, till 
now our animal manure is insufficient for our 
farm purposes, or at least we find it so 
under our present management of it. There 
can be but little doubt but that with a proper 
system every farm might be self-sustaining; 
but few have reached that point, so that the 
majority must draw from other sources, and 
what those sources shall be is a corstant 
study. Farm manure never fails in giving 
good results to all farm products; this may 
be increased in quantity with scarcely any 
deterioration, oftentimes proving more ef- 
fectual than the mere excrements of the ani- 
mals. By composting all the animal manures 
and wastes of the farm, about the buildings 
and elsewhere, an indefinite increase of the 
farm manure may be made; this involves 
labor, but without labor we can expect noth- 
ing from the ground. Everything that can 
be transformed into plant food must be saved 
and composted ; composting supposes decom- 
position, decay, transformation, putting the 
matter in form to part with its elementary 
principles, free to enter into new forms. 
Muck, peat, earth, are the best absorbents, 
and, used in connection with decaying sub- 
stances absorb whatever elements ‘they part 
with, hold them, if kept under cover, till ap- 
plied to the soil where the elements or plants 
withdraw or wash out these principles. There 
are other resources from which we can draw, 
the products of which prove quite as effectual 
when added to, as animal or farm manure; 
that is, from the waters of the earth; as much 
gocs from our soil to the ocean, it is no more 
than just that we should draw some of it 
back. Fish make one of the best manures, 
properly treated, and are much used and with 
excellent results. We have what is called 
“Fish Guano,’ which we believe to be the 
cheapest manufactured fertilizer the market 
affords. This consists of all the solid refuse 
of fish after being steamed and pressed to ex- 
tract the oil; the refuse put up in barrels as 
it leaves the press, without any admixture, 
consists principally of phosphates and nitro- 
genous material, in its raw state unfit to apply 
for any crop, but, composted with other mat- 
ter and allowed to ferment, it becomes one of 
the best manures for almost all farm crops. 
In our experience with this we find the best 
way of management is to first form a bed or 
layer of five or six inches of muck, peat or 
turf, on this a layer of an inch or thereabouts 
of fish, a sprinkling of plaster—gypsum— 
and then a few inches of farm manure, and 
thus alternate, topping off with muck and a 
sprinkling of plaster over the whole. Let it 
lie till it begins to smoke and heat, then fork 
it over, mixing as thoroughly as possible, ad- 
ding more plaster as the pile is built up; care 
must be exercised that the heap is not allowed 
to heat too hot before overhauling. Usually 
| once Overhauling is sufficient if pains are 
| taken when the compost is hauled out to 
' fine and mix it; and about three wecks is suf- 
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ficient time for it to get in the right state for 
application after first composting 
the weather is comfortably warm. 

PRACTICAL. 


, provided 


The Value of Agricultural Papers. 

BY AN OLD EDITOR—AN OCTOGENARIAN. 

I congratulate you on your resumption of 
the “Old Farmer,” which from your No. 1, 
New Series, recently received, I judge to be 
itself again. I have read it since 1819, when 
it first made its appearance to a people that 
dreaded the effects of an Agricultural paper 
on the farmers of our then comparatively 
happy country. I recollect a brother-in-law, 
who thought himself one of the best practical 
farmers and planters in our section of country, 
on seeing the first number of my “farmer's 
paper,” warning me against reading “such 
trash,” if I did 1 was a “ruined farmer.” I 
continued it however, and never regretted it, 
and found before many seasons passed round 
my brother and some neighbors who had 
made sport of my “book farming,’ were 
stealthily and gradually following my exam- 
ple in practising what I had learned from it. 
I had never been put into the field as a worker, 
and knew but little about work or the man- 
agement of a farm, when I took charge of my 
estate left me by a grandfather; I was setting 
out in the dark, and res ally needed light. An 
old post master, to whose office the American 
Farmer was ge nt, handed me a number 
saying, he thought as a young farmer I 
would be pleased with the paper. On 
reading carefully—I had never seen an Agri- 
cultural paper before—I ordered it, and as 
above stated have never regretted it. I little 
thought at that time I should one day become 
the Editor of an Agricultural paper, but such 
was the case from 1850 to 1859, and if I could 
now, when I have measurably left off farming, 
and in a great degree writing for Agricultural 
papers—if I could influence every farmer and 
planter to become “ book farmers,” I would 
do so with the greatest pleasure. We need 
“book larnin,” greatly more now than we 
ever have before, and we have greatly more 
abundant means throughout the “whole coun- 
try now than we had when I first subscribed 
for the Farmer. Hundreds of valuable pa- 
pers are now being published where one was at 
that time, and most of them so cheap that no 
one can complain about price. 

* * * Tsat down to congratulate you 
sa all who may be able to subscribe for your 
paper, on its falling a again into the hands that 
so ably conducted it for many years. 

GEO. SEABORN. 

Pendleton, S. C., Jan. 19 


M. Devergie,a French chemist, finds that 
water containing only one four thousandths 
of its weight of carbolic acid sufficed for the 
disinfection of the Morgue in Paris during the 
hottest weather,when it contained 6 or 7 bodies. 
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Grasses for the South. 


I was much pleased to learn that you in- 
tended to resume the Editorial chair of the 
American Farmer. It was always a welcome 
visitor, and will be looked for with no less in- 
terest in the future. Enclosed I cheerfully 
forward my subscription. Your correspon- 
dent, Mr. Newton, whose communications I 
always read both with pleasure and instruc- 
tion, asks the question: ‘ What shall we do ?” 
and his own answer will no doubt approve 
itself to the judgment of your readers. I 
will only add my conviction, that if our peo- 
ple would lay down a proper proportion of 
their lands in grass, and then perseveringly 
pursue the blended system of husbandry, stock 
and tillage, the present despondency would 
ere long give way toa more hopeful feeling. 
The difference between a good system of 
agriculture and an erroneous one is precisely 
that between wealth and poverty. The good 
system connects with the process of exhaus- 
tion the means of restitution. The erroneous 
system takes all and returns nothing. The 
blended system is based upon facts so uni- 
formly associated with success in agriculture, 
that they have grown into an aphorism. 
Without grass there can be no stock, without 
stock there can be no manure, and without 
manure there can be no crops. If then our 
efforts in this direction should not be crowned 
with success, the failure should be ascribed 
not to the principle, but to some error in its 
practical application, which should be sought 
out and corrected. 

With my best wishes for your success, of 
which I have no doubt, I am very respectfully, 

Your friend and obedient servant, 
Goochland Co., Va. Wo. L. Wricurt. 


Importanc? of Agricu tural Literature for 
the Youth of the Country. 


BY A TEACHER OF 8. CAROLINA, 


Our Southern farmers would do well to 
discard their prejudices against “ book farm- 
ing,” and endeavor to reinstate themselves in 
comfort and’ prosperity by a diligent and in- 
telligent devotion to Mother Earth. 

Now, to look at this very prevalent disre- 
gard of book knowledge so unhappily mani- 
test among the generality of our farmers, it 
would appear to arise simply from blind igno- 
rance, and probably, in a great measure, it is 
so; but even this can be accounted for and to 
some extent excused. Twenty or thirty years 
ago education was not what it is now, and I 
think I do not overstate when I assume the 
number of non-readers among our farmers as 
being two-thirds of the whole. By non-read- 
ers [ intend to inclade both those to whom 
books are as dark as the Delphic Oracle, and 
those to whom reading is limited to the pain- 
ful spelling of a provincial newspaper. Even 
Sam Siick would find it very uphill work to 
introduce the “ American Farmer” where the 
sapacity of appreciation is so manifestly want- 
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ting, but—and here is the point I would ask 
the attention of your readers to—there are 
young men and young women growing up in 
the families of those non-reading elders 1 al- 
lude to, who could be induced to interest them- 
selves in a well-conducted and practical far- 
mers’ magazine, and, ifagriculture is to become 
a progressive science in the South, it must be 
by a painstaking and sustained effort in this 
direction. 

As a teacher of many years’ experience to 
whom since the war the educational charge 
of the youth of our “ yeomanry ” has afforded 
ample opportunity of judging, the conviction 
has forced itself upon the writer that much 
good direct and indirect would be accomplished 
by encouraging the introduction into our 
farmers’ families of such magazines and books 
as would interest the mind and tend to prac- 
tical benefit. 

The schoolmaster can do much here, and if 
he is not only a mind cramming machine, but 
a thinking and earnest man, he will not fail to 
detect the invaluable aid afforded to himself 
by this interesting pursuit of knowledge at 
home on the part of his scholars. 

This subject could be indefinitely enlarged 
upon, but it is only as a “ word to the wise,” 
that I have taken the liberty of occupying 
your valuable space. 

Let all interested in the spread of know- 
ledge, and especially in the circulation of that 
knowledge, which will contribute to elevate 


and establish in comfort our tax-burdened | 


und impoverished agriculturists, put their 
shoulder to the wheel, and the * American 
Farmer” will need no advocates—it will plead 
its own cause in language intelligible to the 
meanest capacity—full barns, thriving stock 
and possibly, a smile instead of a groan, when 
the tax-gatherer with lis “ littie bill” presents 
himself to his hopeful and thriving, instead of, 
as now, his depressed and struggling debtors. 

SPECTATOR. 

Impoitance of Pure and Vital Seeds. 

(Continued.) 





Grass Seeds.—If seed is to be purchased of | 


seed cdlealers, it is a matter of sufficient impor- 
tance to warrant the purchaser, whether the 
quantity required is large or small, in exam- 
ining the stocks in the market personally, for 


ascertaining the quality as well as the price of | 


that offered. In sampling the packages, draw 
the sample from the centre of them as nearly 
as practicable, and if the seed has a dull ap- 
pearance and musty smell, look farther, for 
such seed is not cheap at any price. 

If the seed is bright, and free from musty 
or mouldy smell, then proceed to examine it 
for purity. Draw samples from different parts 
of the packages, place them on white paper, 
or a plate, and examine them under good 
light. If the sight is good, no magnifying 
power is requisite. If the seed is found to be 
pure, then sec a given quantity carefully mea- 
sured and weighed, and if it is first quality 
its weight will generally be found to be above 


standard; and the more the better, as weight 
in seed isa very essential requisite. If quality 
and price are satisfactory, purchase with the 
privilege to test vitality, ata time agreed on 
and return, if not good. 

To test the vitality, draw samples from va- 


| rious parts of different packages, mix a small 


portion from each sample, and place it on 
cotton saturated with water, spreading the 
seed so thinly that every seed may be dis- 
tinctly seen. A soup dish, or a deep dining 
plate is a good shaped vessel in which to place 
the cotton ;—supply sufficient water to main- 
tain thorough saturation of the cotton, then lay 


| a piece of newspaper over the plate, and over 


that lay a pane of glass to prevent evapora- 
tion. Place the vessel in a warm place, where 
the temperature may be as nearly as practica- 
ble maintained day and night at about 70°. 
This may generally be effected near a cooking 
stove in cold weather, or in a sunny window 
in warm. 

Watch the process of germination to see if 
all the seeds sprout in about the same length 
of time, which it should, if all of the same 
crop, but if a portion of it is old, as might oc- 
cur by mistake in handling large quantities of 
seed, it will not sprout as soon nor as vigor- 
ously as new seed. 

With this arrangement every seed failing 
may be seen, and the proportion of worthless 
seeds ascertained, which is impracticable, if 
sprouted in soil in a pot. 

Red Top and Blue Grass.—The writer has 
rarely found Red Top, (Agrostis vulyaris,) or 
Blue Grass, (Poa pratensis.) in the market ina 
clean state, but they are generally in the chaff, 

| on account of the very great difficulty of sepa- 
| rating the chaff from the seed, and it is very 
rare to find either of these varieties in any 
| other than a musty condition, hence the more 
importance that its vitality should be tested 
| before it is sown. 
| <A larger surface of cotton fur the test ex- 
periment will be required for the grasses in 
| the chaff, than for clean seeds ;—but by spread- 
| ing it over a good surface of cotton seed-bed, 
an accurate test may be made. 
fereals, hew tested —Cereals may be tcsted 
| in the same manner as the seeds of grass, and 
it is quite important that they should be test- 
ed, as it is too late after planting to ascertain 
| that there is a want of vitality. ‘It will also be 
very useful and interesting to plant in pots, in 
soil,a given number of kernels in a lot and plac- 
| ing each lot a different depth in the soil, and ob- 
| serve the difference in the time of germinating 
| and of coming up, also the comparative growth 
of the seed at different depths. 

It has always resulted in favour of shallow- 
planting with the writer, but a greater depth 
| will be required in the field than is necessar. 

to sprout in a pot, particularly if the pot is 
covered with glass, which expedites and makes 
more certain the experiment, 

Seed in a covered pot is exempt from the 
| casualty of drought, but it is not so with that 
sown in the field, and great loss often arises 
from this cause. 

Joun WiLkrnson, Landscape Gardener. 
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_Bine Stock Department, 





A Baltimore Co. (Ma. ) Stock Farm. 

The Jersey Cattle in the immediate vicinity 
of Baltimore are, we venture to assert, unsur- 
passed either in number or merit by those 
contained in any equal area of country any- 
where this side of the Atlantic. One of the 
first breeders of these animals in the State 
was Mr. William CU. Wilson, whose farm is on 
Charles Street Avenue, a few miles from this 
city. Our drive home carries us past this 
place, and one day last month we stopped to 
take « look at the stock, and the look was one 
which would satisfy, we think, the most fas- 
tidious connoisseur. 

We found a herd of some twenty head, 
ranging from a beautiful fawn and white | 
heifer calf, dropped only four days before, to | 
a dowager Duchess of about 13 years. Of 
the older cows, Tulip and Rose are two fine 
matronly specimens of the breed, both excel- 
lent breeders and superior butter cows, the 
latter making, in her flush, her 14 lbs. a week. 
The leader of the herd, Captain, a fine shaped. | 
well grown animal of about 24 years, is a son 
of Rose by a bull of Mr. McDonald, who was | 
descended from a cow that made 19 lbs. of 
butter a week. Among the younger cows 
and heifers, Lucy and Cowslip are very beau- 
tiful animals, the former, a squirrel or smoky 
gray of unusually square shape for a Jersey, 
with soft mellow hide and a head like a deer; | 


the latter an imported heifer of about 18 


months, of a reddish gray color, with black 
hoofs, switch, muzzle, tongue and horn-tips. 
They were both included in the twenty cows | 
and heifers selected and marked by the Com- 
mittee of the American Jersey Cattle Club | 
which was present, for the purpose, at our 
State show last year. Two young heifers of | 
8 and 12 months struck us as being very fine | 
in all their points, and are, we think, amongst 
the most promising of the herd. Want of 
space forbids our alluding more in detail to 
the individual animals, several of which, so | 
far from having the gaunt and angular shape | 
so general even with fine Jerseys, are very 
handsome in form and with graceful necks 
and heads that would fit them for ornaments 
for the best kept lawns. 

All of the herd are good handlers, their | 
mellow skins showing under the hair the 
creamy tint characteristic of fine Alderneys, 
and this too at a season of the year when | 
cattle are seen to the poorest advantage. Mr. 
Wilson does not believe in coddling his stock. 
Every day in winter, when it is not actually 
raining or snowing, the cattle are turned into 
the barn-yard. They are fed on corn fodder | 
and turnips—no bran or meal being given— | 
and keep, on these rations, in excellent con- | 
dition, and, what is of paramount importance, 
the butter from the cows so fed maintains its | 
deep golden hue peculiar to the product of 
pure Jerseys. The cream from the milk of the 
several cows of the herd ranges from 19 to 23 
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| per cent., and once 24 per cent. was shewn, 
this being the highest mark ever reached on 


| this place. 


The last animal we saw was one confined 
to her stall,a noble cow of some 13 years, 
Duchess II, the daughter of an imported cow. 
For the last two years she has failed to breed, 
and she is now, alas! destined for the 
shambles. She is in every point, an Alderney 
in perfection, with a soft, full eye, almost hu- 
man in its expression. ‘Taking the value of 
her butter at $50 a year, in excess of her 
keep—a very moderate estimate—this cow 
has standing to her credit in the account book 
kept with the herd, upwards of $1900! She 
has made in a week 14 Ibs., 2 oz. of butter, 
and has had 9 or 10 calves, some of which 
sold for $250 apiece. 1t is evident in her case 
blood not only éels but pays. 

We are compelled, regretfully, to allude 
very briefly to the horses, of which Mr. Wil- 
son is as careful and successful a breeder as 
of cattle. A pair of year and a half old fillies, 
the dams of which Mr. W. is now driving, 
and sired by Guy Livingstone, are models in 
shape and style, and promise action and speed 
which will do no discredit to their blood. We 
saw them at the State fair, where they at- 
tracted much notice. A pair of work horses 
out of two fine mares by an imported Perche- 
ron stallion were also shewn which make a 
splendid team. Though only two and a half 
years old, they are at least sixtcen hands high, 
with short heads, only moderately thick, well 
arched necks, heavy manes and tails, broad 
quarters and wide capacious chests, with 
sinews and feet evidently intended for real 
work. A noble Messenger mare, 15 years old, 
who has had six colts on this place and i is now 


| in foal with her seventh, also attracted our at- 


tention and admiration. 

Worthy of remark is the gentleness of all 
the stock on this farm—not only the cows and 
horses, but even the young colts and calves 
admit of handling and petting and evince po 
uneasiness or timidity. In the barn yard were 
noticed handsome Light Brahmas, Guinea and 
Pea- fowls, (the latter very fine for the table, 
their flesh resembling that of a pheasant) and 


| the most diminutive Nankin Bantams. 


Mr. Wilson’s farm contains, we believe, 
about 150 acres, is bounded on three sides by 
highways and entirely surrounded by a hedge 
of Osage orange, which with its glossy green 
foliage, is in Summer a very handsome object. 


| Notwithstanding the merits of Mr. W.’s herd 


and the handsome prices people are willing to 
pay him for animals from it, we cannot believe 
his operations can net him more than a ver 
small interest on the value of his land, which 
we judge from recent sales of property imme- 
diately adjacent, is worth, on account of its 
proximity to the city and its many beautiful 
building sites, not less than $1000 an acre. 
Nevertheless every branch of the farm work 
seems to be carried on with the same degree 
of regularity, precision and earnestness, as if 
the owner were dependent upon the results of 
his crops for his annual support. 
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Snort-Horn Cow MASTERPIECE, 





SHORT-HORNS. 


In writing for the American Farmer a short 
article on the history of this celebrated breed 
of cattle, 
from other writers, that I will first acknow- 
ledge that I obtain most of my information 
from “ Thornton’s Short-Horn Circular,” “Al- 
len’s American Cattle,” “Bell's History of 
Improved Short-Horns,” “Carrs’ Rise and 
Progress of the Killerby, Studley and Warlaby 
Herds,” and “ Saddle and Sirloin,” by Druid. 

There has probably been more written about 
this breed of cattle than any other, and since 
the sale of Mr. Charles Colling’s Short-Horns 
in. 1810, their history can be well authenti- 
cated. 


| 
| 
| 


it is necessary to quote so much | 


“It is generally considercd that cattle were | 


imported into the North of England by the 
Danes, prior to the Norman conquest. Other 
importations from the continent followed, 
more especially in the Holderness district ; 
and a similarity of character has frequently 
been observed between the cattle in Northern 
Europe and the North of England. So re- 
cently as 1838, Mr. Torr, when traveling in 
Holland, visited Utrecht Fair, and saw a large 
number of animals fully resembling ordinary 
Short-Horns; they were rare milkers, had 
tolerable formation, a good skin, mellow han- 
dle and nice waxy horns, and with every va- 
riety of color.” 

Mr. Bailey, the Durham historian, says in 
1810: “ The cattle both sides of the Tees have 
been known by the appellation of the Tees- 
water breeds. About 1740, their color was 
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about the neck, or roan. This color being 
similar to those of the present improved breed 
of Short-Horns, makes it probable that they 
are descendants of the same race.” 

Mr. John Wright, born at Lowfields, near 
Catterick, England, in 1784, a well known 
judge, and who was originally proposed as 
author of the Herd Book, says, from his earl!- 
est recollections of Short Horns they were 
large, massive, expansive cows, with great 
width and substance, hardy constitutions, 
mostly red and white, spotted, white bodies, 
necks spo:ted with red or roan, ears red and 
head white, frequently black noses and rather 
long, waxy horns. 

_ Some of the Peeswater cattle were erossed 
with a bull that came out of Holland. Culley 
in 1785 remarks: “ I. remember Michael Dobi- 
son, of the Isle, Sedgefield, who went in the 
early part of his life into Holland, in order to 
buy bulls. Those he brought over, I have 


| been told, did much service in improving the 


red and white, and white with a little red! kept longer, the breed would be too near 


breed; and this Mr. Dobison, and his neigh- 
bors, even in my day, were noted for having 
the best breeds of short-horned: cattle, and 
sold their bulls and heifers for great prices.” 

Sir Wm. St. Quintin and Sir James Penny- 
man had stock with this Dutch blood. Coates, 
in the fifth volume of the Herd Book, gives 
the final cross of Bates’ Wild Eyes tribe thus: 
Descended from Mr. Michael Dobison’s stock, 
which he purchased in Holland above a cen- 
tury ago. 

Culley says in 1803: “ The great obstacle to 
improvement was, that no bull should be used 
to the same stock more than three years; if 
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akin, and produce tender, diminutive stock, 
liable to disorders. Bakewell (born 1726, died 


1795,) was one of the earliest to upset these | 


notions. For more than twenty years he had 
no cross, and the best stock was bred from 
the closest affinitiee—neither were they less 
hardy or liable to disorders.” 

Robert Bakewell was a farmer and stock 
breeder by profession, and born at Dishley, 
Leicestershire, England, about the year 1726. 
He was very successful as a breeder, bringing 
the common cart-horse of England to high 
perfection. He also gave the name to the im- 
proved breed of long wooled sheep called, af- 
ter him, ‘ Bakewell’s Improved Dishley.” He 
was the great improver of the Long-Horns, 


to which breed Culley refers in the above | 


quotation. 


As Bakewell was the improver of the Long- | 


Horn cattle and Leicester sheep, so were the 
brothers, Charles and Robert Colling, the im- 
provers of the Short-Horn cattle; both the 


brothers Colling bred “ Bakewell’s Improved | 
Dishleys,” and in all probability the success | 
of his principles induced them to try them | 
| at the N. Y. State Agr]. Show, taking the first 


on the Short-Horns. Culley goes on to say: 
“It has been the misfortune of Short-Horn 


breeders to pursue the largest and biggest- ; 
Their ideas are now en- | 


boned ones for best. 
larged, and I am glad to see my hopes well- 
founded. 


cattle, and I have reason to think they will 
surpass their rivals, the Long-Horns, which 


excel in hide, hair and quality of beef, as | 


Short Horns do in guaatity ef beef, tallow and 
milk.” 

This wish has been fulfilled, as at the pre- 
sent day, although Long-Horns are still held 
in estimation in some districts in England, 
yet the Short-Horns are the most extensive 
breed in that country, and have been profit- 
ably introduced into all countries where there 
are good, rich grazing lands; for Short-Horns 
being quick feeders, and of rapid maturity, 
must have plenty of feed, and will not thrive 
on poor farms. 

‘The first particular recorded instance of 
the Teeswater breed for fat and great weight, 
was an ox of Mr. Hill’s, of Blackwell, killed 
at Darlington, Dec. 17, 1779, seven years old. 
Two fore quarters, 1057 Ibs ; two hind quar- 
ters, 1067 Ibs.; tallow, 154 lbs.; total, 2278 
lbs. It was thought at that period no ox 
could be made fat under 5 om old. Charles 
Colling’s Durham ox stood at the head of fat 
cattle of his time. He was calved in 1796. 
He was a good firm handler, and at 5 years 
old his carcass was loaded with thick fat. He 
was thought a wonderful animal, and a Mr. 
Bulmer, of Hornby, purchased him in 1801, to 
exhibit, for £140; his live weight was 3024 
lbs. Bulmer had a carriage made to convey 
him, and after traveling with him five weeks, 
sold the van and the ox to Joun Day for £250. 
On July 8th, Day refused £2000 for the pur- 
chase, and traveled with the ox six years 
through England and Scotland. In 1807 at 
Oxford, he dislocated his hip bone, and was 


In a few years rapid improvement | 
has taken place in the breeding of Short-Horn | 
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| killed on the 15th of April, weighing, four 


quarters, 2322 Ibs.; tallow, 166 lbs.; hide, 142 
lbs.; total, 2630 Ibs. His live weight at ten 
years old was 2800 lbs. His measurement at 
five years old was: length, horns to rump, 8 
ft. 4 in.; height at loin, 5 ft. 5 in.; girth, 10 
ft. 2 in., and breadth over hips, 2 ft. 7 in. 
Robert Colling bred and fed a heifer called 
afterwards “the white heifer that traveled.” 
A portrait of her is given in the fifth volume 
of the “American Herd Book.” She traveled 
over England as a show, and created a great 
excitement, raising the Collings into the high- 
est estimation as breeders. Her live weight 
was estimated at 2300 lbs.; dead weight (pro- 


| fitable) estimated at 1820 Ibs. 


The most celebrated ox of late years, in this 
country, was the ox “ General Giant,” owne | 
by the late Carlos Pierce, of Stanstead, Can- 
ada East. A portrait of this ox is in the 
“American Herd Book,” volume seventh. 

This ox was calved May, 1857, and bred by 
Wm. McKenzie, Livingston Co., N. Y. He 
was a ¢ Short-Horn. He weighed April, 
1862, 3000 lbs., and was exhibited that year 


prize. This ox was exhibited at numerous 


shows and fairs, earning in three years up- 
His weight.at 7 years old 


wards of $10,000. 
was 3600 lbs. 

One more instance will suffice to show the 
capacity of the Short-Horns for putting on 
flesh, when I will return to the history of 
their breeding. 

In February, 1870, there were slaughtered 
in New York city four steers, claimed to be 


| “ the four best and heaviest steers ever fattened.” 


These cattle were bred by Mr. George Ay- 
rault, at Ayrault Place, near Poughkeepsie, 
Dutchess Co., N. Y. One was seven years 
old, the other three, six yearsold. They were 
about $ Short-Horn. They weighed, live 
weight, after exhibiting in New York city 
three weeks: No. 1, 3220 Ibs.; No. 2, 8225 
lbs ; No. 3, 3315 lbs.; No. 4, 8340 Ibs.—total, 
13,10) lbs. Net weight: No.1,2161]bs.; No. 
2, 2122 lbs.; No. 3, 2867 lbs.; No. 4, 2170 bbs. 
—totul, 8820 lbs. Making on steer No. 3 net 
beef weight nearly 72 Ibs. to the hundred, as 
high, if not higher per cent. than ever reached 
before. These steers were sold to Mr. Wm. 
Lalor, of Centre Market, New York city, for 
$800 per head. Mr. Lalor had their skins 
prepared and stuffed at an expense of $2000, 
and presented them to the Commissioners of 
Central Park. C. E. Corrin. 
[Continuation in our next.] 


AYRSHIRE CATTLE. 


It is almost, if not quite impossible, to give 
a description that will in all cases prove a safe 
guide, and reliable test of any breed of cattle 
of mixed or made-up origin like the Short 
ilorns, Jerseys and Ayrshires, because at any 
time, some one of the constituent parts that 
go to make up the whole, may crop out when 
least expected, and produce a calf that will be 
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in both form and color, so unlike the sire or 
dam as to puzzle the most careful breeder. 

The name of Short-Horns does not at all 
describe the cattle now almost uniformly called 
by that name, any more than it does the Jer- 
seys and Ayrshires. 
are much more strongly marked in the Jersey | 
than in either of the others. Very good 
judges might mistake a large Ayrshire for a 
Short-Horn; the color is not unlike, except 
that the Ayrshires are very rarely all white, 
and never roan or brindle. 

Aiton says that the Ayrshire cows eighty 
or a hundred years ago were of diminutive 
size, ill-fed, ill-shaped, and that they yielded 
but a scanty return in milk; they were mostly 
of a black color with large stripes of white 
along the chine or ridge of their backs, about 
the flanks and on their faces. 
of the improved Ayrshire, copied almost word 
for word by Flint and Allen, shows a very 
different animal. 


to have. The Ayrshire cow that took the 
first premium at the Maine State Fair in 1868, 
had a tail that barely reached below the hock. 
The Ayrshire cow is of smooth make, well 
coated with soft hair; the horns are small at 
the root and short; thé head small and finely 
cut; most of them have a slight ring of yel- 
lowish brown hair around the muzzle ; a mod- 
erate sized bright eye, color from a very light 


to a deep blood red, spotted with white, some- | 


times, but not often, the white predominating; 
the forehead slightly dished, the legs short and 
small; the hips broad, the fore-quarters light, 
giving a wedge-like shape. The bag runs 
forward and well up bebind, searcely ever 


sagging down even in old cows; the teats | 


short, in some cases so short as to prove a 
defect; the neck thin and tapering to the 
throat; they rarely have any dewlap. While 
young they are often wild and skittish, but 
when they come to milk, mild and gentle 


They are of full average size, larger than the | 


Devons, with a capacity to lay on fat equalled 
only by the Short-Horns; they are the easiest 
keepers of any cattle of which I have any 
knowledge, and remarkably sure breeders. I 
never had but one go farrow, and she had 
calves afterwards. 

Some plates that I have seen give them | 
very straight level backs and a full straight | 
line from the point of the rump to the hock | 
joint. I have seen perhaps half a dozen such 
animals, called Ayrshires, but believed and do 


believe they had more Short-Horn than Ayr- | 


shire blood in them. 

The Ayrshires have been bred for their 
milking qualities from the start, and tradition 
as well as books, tell marvelous tales of the 
great quantities of milk produced by individ- 
ual cows. Such instances are common to all 
breeds and should excite no wonder; but 
what is wanted by dairymen is such uniform- 
ity that they may be almost sure that the 
tumily or herd shall indicate the quality of 
the cow. If dairymen will take the trouble of 
examining cach cow in their herds separately, 


The characteristic points | 


His description | 


They all give the cow a | 
long tail which she is not by any means sure | 





eopectally if f they | be of the common breeds, I 
| am quite sure they will find from two to three 
| in ten that do not pay for their keeping, and 
| perhaps worse than that, the bad quality of 
| their milk and cream may make the labor of 
| churning three or four times as great, besides 
| greatly injuring or quite destroying the quali- 
ty of the butter. 

While I do not contend that the milk of the 
| Ayrshire cow is quite so rich as that of the 
| Jersey, 1 do contend that the flow is much 
| greater r; and when the adaptability to our 
climate, the easy keeping qualities, the value 
| of the calves as veals, and of the carcass for 
beef is considered, they are the most valua- 
ble cattle to breed that have ever been intro- 
duced into this country, or, I might say, into 
any other country. L. E. RICE. 

Princeton, N. J. 


—— 


Small Farms the Need of Virginia. 





| Messrs. Sam’l Sands & Son: 

Gentlemen: I have received the two copies 
of your time-honored journal, 7’he American 
| Farmer, and read them with more than usual 
delight. I would not do without your paper 
for any reasonable amount, and I am doing all 
I can for it. 

I notice the problem propounded by Mr. 
| Newton “ What Shall We Do?” remains as 
yet unsolved. In my judgment all we need 
in Virginia is labor and capital. The most of 
our farmers hold too expansive an area of land 
to be profitable under the new system of labor. 
Let them sel! off one-half to an influx of new 
population, take one-third of the purchase 
money and devote it judiciously to the rem- 
| nant, and in a very few years their small farms 
will yield more than the whole does now under 
the present mode of cultivation. Moreover 
the most of farmers would by this means ex- 
| tricate themselves from all debt, have surplus 


| money to bestow to the wants of their families 
| and thereby restore peace of mind with hap- 
piness and contentment. But the question 
now arises, who are to buy our lands? Can’t 
you send us such purchasers as would add so- 
cially to the agricultural interest of our com- 
munity ?* Truly the “ Northern Neck” is the 
garden spot of the world, with unparalleled 
resources. Gladly would our farmers pay a 
| reasonable commission for selling their surplus 
| lands, which lands can be bought from ten to 
| thirty dollars per acre according to location. 

Wishing you great success in your enter- 
| prise, I am 


Yours, most sincerely, 
JAMES SMITH. 
forthumberland Co., Va. 
{*This, in due time, will be found to be one por- 
tion of our mission.—Ed. Am. Far.] 


2ee 
es 


Ata meeting of the Brandywine Farmers’ 
Club, in Chester county, Pa., David Branson 
showed an ear of corn thirteen and a half 
inches long, and containing ~456 grains. 
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3ALTIMORE, Mp., Marcu 1, 1872. 


Norice To SupscriBpers.—For the present, 
unless directed to the contrary, we assume 
that all subscriptions coming in are intended 
to begin with the volume, and accordingly 
send the back numbers. We will continue 
to do this as long as we can, but the Furmer 
is not stereotyped. Those desiring complete 
sets of the volume should bear this in mind, 
and send forward their subscriptions as soon 
as practicable. We struck off a heavy edi- 
tion to meet what we considered any reason- | 
able demand, but soon found it necessary to 
issue a second edition of the first number, 
and now cannot hold out the expectation of 
furnishing back numbers after a month or so, 
unless we incur the heavy expense of re- 
printing. 


Our CORRESPONDENTS.—We are glad to 
find our request to our farming friénds for 
“more light” is being so widely responded 
to. There is no more efficacious mode of do- 
ing good than the narration of personal ex- 
periences. The letters in our present number 
are from localities widely remote, but they 
are all conspicuous for their terseness, brevity 
and point. In old times the high character 
borne by the American Farmer was due, in a | 
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large measure, to its able and dignified cor- 
respondence, its circulation being amongst 
the most refined and cultivated men of our 
country. Its future, we are glad to believe, 
will be illumined by similar associations. We 
tender our sincere thanks to all our corres- 
pondents, and still ask for more! 


The third communication of Mr. Newton 
will be read with no less interest than those 
which have preceded it—and, as he remarks, 
the public mind is awakening to the impor- 
tance of the subject which he has presented 
for the consideration of the agriculturists of 
the South. 


To OUR LADY FRIENDS.—We beg our lady 
subscribers and their friends to aid us in 
giving variety and interest to that portion of 
our paper set apart for their benefit. We shall 
be very glad to receive from them contribu- 
tions suitable for that department, either lite- 
rary or domestic. If our famous Southern 
house-wives will look over their memorandum 
books they will find many useful formulas 
and recipes which would prove of value to 
many less skillful sisters. 
them 


Please let us have 
We 


afford in a purely agricultural journal to de- 


to grace our columns! cannot 
vote much space to literary subjects, but we 
want to make what we do give, the best of its 
kind, and of such permanent value that our 
successive issues will be put away and referred 
to as repositories, not only of useful but of 
indispensable information. It rests with our 


fair friends to enable us to do this! 


Our AGRICULTURAL AGENCY.—We take 
the opportunity of asking our friends who 
favor us with orders to be as explicit as possi- 
ble in regard to the articles they want. It is, 
in many things, too much of a responsibility 
for us to decide as to what best suits our pa- 
trons, and especially in the matter of seeds, 
&c., the delay in writing for particulars con- 
sumes valuable time. We are endeavoring to 
do our best with the orders we are receiving, 
but even editors don’t know everything. Be 
plain therefore in your orders. 


GeRMAN Karnit on Potasn SALt.—We 
have received from Wm. Grange, Esq., of this 
city, one of the first introducers of German 
potash fertilizers, a circular calling attention 
of farmers and planters to the great value of 
this natural fertilizer, so rich in the elements 
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of plant food essential to the growth of al- 


most all our cultivated crops. After Ammonia 
and Phospheric Acid there is no substance 
more needled by our impoverished seils than 
potash, and this is furnished in abundance by 
these newly discovered salts, which have al- 
ready come largely inte use by the agricultu- 
rists of Europe. The substitution so largely 
of coal for wood as fuel is diminishing very 
greatly the supply of Potash from ashes, and 
this substitute comes in very opportunely. 
Cotton, Tobacco and Corn all make heavy 
crafts on the seil fer Potash, and the needful 
restitution can new be easily made. The ex- 
tensive use of these German Salts has hitherto 
been prevented by their high cost te the con- 
sumer, but Mr. Grange, in the cireular before 
us, proposes to furnish the Kainit (which con- 


sists of Sulphates of Potash and Magnesia | 


mixed with Commen Salt, and Sulphate of 
Lime, or Gypsum) at $13 per ton of 2000 lbs. 
with freight added, this item being about $2 
aton. This is very much below the rates at 
which it has been sold, and Mr. G. says is 
really abeut $8 a ton less than the Potash it 
contains is worth of itself. Mr. G. being an 
importer can furnish the article only in cen- 
siderable quantities, but his circular invites 
farmers and others to unite and order through 
him entire cargoes. His address is 103 W. 
Lombard st. We have some of his circulars 
at our office. 


Tuer Way To po rr!—A friend in .Sumner 
Co., Tenn., writes us, under date of Jan’y 


18th: “I am subsoiling my river bottom, | 


going with the two plows from 18 to 20 inches 
It is a very old field, the soil very tenacious, 
never, I am told, having’ been ploughed under 
the old regime more than 3 or 4 inches. I 
shall plant it to corn, and expect a largely in- 


creased yield for my extra labor. Weather 


fine, plows are busy and the whole farming 
community, undismayed by short prices, seems 
to be astir!” 

Our Premium List.—Remember March 
dist is the date afier which, unless in some ex- 
ceptional cases, we terminate our offer of pre- 
miums for clubs. There is still a month how- 
ever for work, and there is no neighborhood 
where an active person cannot in a few hours 
secure a very handsome premium. The ladies 
have an equal, indeed a better, chance than the 
men, and we should be glad to send out at 
least a dozen ortwo of the Sewing and Knitting 


Machines which are included in our list. Our 
offers of premiums are exceedingly liberal. 
Read these again and then GO TO WORK! 
Send the names and money as received. Some 
of our friends in sending clubs say, “I am not 
working for a premium, but for the sake of 
the Farmer,” or “ fer the geod of our people, 
&. &. Weare very much obliged to them ; 
but we don’t want te confound with this class 
those who do want premiums, so advise us as 
you send each list that yon are working for 
one. 


On Liuinc.—A communication from a 
valued correspondent in North Carolina will 
be found on arother page, and, whilst we 
most cordially endorse the general views of 
the writer, we must beg to dissent from those 
upou the application of lime in the quanti- 
ties recommended by him. We will only re- 
fer to our remarks upon this point in a pre- 
ceding number, and add the fellowing from 
Dr. Nichols’ “Journal of Chemistry,” upon 
the nature of the action of lime, which con- 
firms the results reached .by Prof. Voelcker. 
He says that “manures may be classed under 
three principal heads—first, those which sup- 
ply some essential element to the plant; sec- 
ond, those which act as mere stimulants ; and 
lastly, those which do not act directly on the 
plant, but on substances already in the soil, 
rendering them more suitable for plant life. 
Lime belongs to this last class almost entirely, as 
there are very few soils that do not contain 
sufficient lime for any direct demands that 
plants are likely to make on them.” Hill 
Carter, Esq., of Virginia, one of the best 
farmers of that State, speaking of the effects 
of lime (in an article published by us some 
years ago), recommended the application of 
stone or oyster-shell, whichever may be han- 
diest—the latter preferable, however, if ob- 
tainable. He used 100 bushels at first on his 
farm, but many of the most judicious farmers, 
he said, used only fifty bushels on the first 
application, and repeat with fifty at every 
rotation, which will allow, say, ten to fifteen 
bushels per annum, for each acre, and, Mr. 
C. remarked, “and I dare say it is the best 
way—at least it is the cheapest and quickest 
way of getting over the land.” He subse- 
quently limed his land a second time, at the 
rate of thirty bushels to the acre, and the 
second application was very apparent in its 
effects. As the necessities of the farmer are 
such that economy in expenditure must be 
considered, the facts stated should be hee ‘ed. 
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Fraups upon Farmers.—A friend in 
Anne Arundel Co., Md., sends us an extract 
from a book published in Philadelphia con- 
taining an account of impositions alleged to 
be practised upon farmers in the manufacture 
of fertilizers, and asks us to publish it in our 
columns. There can be no doubt that frauds | 
of this kind have been, and are still, of frequent | 
occurrence, and the statement made by the | 
authors of the work in question may be correct, | 
so far as we know to the contrary; but in re- | 
publishing them we would be considered 
perhaps as making ourselves, in some degree, | 
responsible for their truthfulness ; and in this | 
way, gross injustice might be done to parties 
whose commodities may not have been fairly 
represented. 

If the results professed to have been reached | 
are correct, it is a pity some law cannot be 
made to punish these plunderers of the farmer ; 
but, as we remarked in our last issue, legis- 
lation on the subject has ever proved abortive. 
It is difficult to frame any system of inspec- 
tion which can be carried out without an in- 
terference in and espionage over men’s private 
business, which is always distasteful in its | 
operations and demoralizing in its effects. | 
Artificial manures are a necessity of the agri- 
culture of our day, and the farmers’ reliance is 
best found in the established character of the | 
maker. 

In the case in point, even supposing the facts 
to be as stated in the work alluded to, any 
publisher lays himself open to vexatious suits, | 
by transferring such statements to his columns; 
and in such an event not only has he thrown 
upon him the burden of proof, but also a bill | 
for lawyers’ fees, &c. even should he gain his 
cause, which is one in which he has no direct | 
interest. 

We have never hesitated in our capacity as | 
public journalists to fully ventilate frauds per- | 
petrated upon the agricultural community, 
when the facts were within our own know- | 
ledge, and we have paid the penalty in gaining 
thereby the lasting animosity of men whose | 
schemes for achieving sudden wealth at the | 
expense of the farmer, we have frustrated. | 
We will not be backward in our duty in this | 
respect in the future, but we cannot go out of | 
our way to make gratuitous attacks on people, | 
concerning whom we know little, and who, in 
truth, may have had injustice shown them. | 
We believe our esteemed friend will under- | 
stand and appreciate our position. 


The Breeding of Fish. 


Among the numerous special matters to 
which we wish to call the attention of the 
general public, and particularly of the agri- 


| cultural class, is the culture of Fish in our 


inland rivers and lakes, for the supply of food 
to those so situated as to avail of the oppor- 
tunities that may be afforded, and for the 
sport which is so passionately enjoyed by 
every disciple of Izaak Walton. We are not 


| entirely disinterested in our anxiety to see 


the accomplishment of this desirable object— 
for our junior’s place is located upon an emi- 
nence overhanging one of the most beautiful 
artificial sheets of water in the State—Lake 
Roland—near this city, the shores of which, 
in the due course of time, will probably be 
studded with country seats and adornments 
vieing with the picturesque Hudson; and, 
among the other attractions and advantages 
of the spot, we wish to see introduced the 
delicious bass and other of-the finny tribe, 
as we believe that not only will an advantage 
accrue to the general public, but those “olive 
plants” which are already crowding the scene 
around the “fruitful vine” will, in due time 
enjoy the rare sport which even now they 
are barely restrained from entering upon. 


Our Maryland Legislature, at the session 


| of 1870, invited Mr. Roosevelt, of New York, 


to visit Annapolis, to deliver a lecture upon 
this subject—which invitation was accepted, 
and a most satisfactory exhibit of the advan- 
tages to be derived from the stocking of our 
inland waters with the finest trout and bass 
was presented by Mr. R., who is one of the 
Commissioners of New York for this express 
purpose, the office being one of honor, with 
no salary attached to it. The Legislature 
passed an act appropriating $2,000 for the 
inauguration of the system in this state, but 
for some cause which we have never under- 
stood, the Commissioners provided for in the 
act were never appointed, and the act has thus 
far remained a dead letter upon the statute 
book. It is an important matter to the peo- 
ple of the State distant from the great Bay 
and its tributaries, and, if the present Legisla- 
ture takes no action upon the subject before 
its adjournment, we would call the attention 
of Governor Whyte to it. If the infirmities 
of age and other similar causes did not pre- 
vent his acceptance of the position, we have 
no doubt that Edward Stabler, of Mont- 
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gomery county, would be the very man for 
this work, as one of the Commissioners, as 
he bas given this matter considerable atten- 
tion. 


The Massachusetts Society for promoting 
agriculture will award, on the first of March 
next, two prizes, of $300 and $200 respectively, 
to the best establishments in the State for the 
culture of fishes for food. 


Rust In WHEat—A Remedy.—A Va. far- 
mer in a communication to the Southern 
Farm and Home, thinks he has found the 
means of preventing the rust in wheat, by 
top-dressing in March with wood ashes, put- 
ting on about 12 bushels to the acre. He says 
that in a season of drought in nearly all the 
wheat growing sections of the South, whilst 
all his neighbors’ crops were ruined by rust, 
his escaped by the use of ashes. He considers 
it an infallible cure for the rust, and that he 
has found it the means of preventing rust in 
four out of five of his crops. 
ashes will be found a most valuable manure 
for this and almost all other crops, and if in 
addition thereto, they will prevent the rust 
aiso, it will be more than ever desirable to 


save and secure all that it is possible to reach. | 


Tan Barx.—A correspondent at Union- 


town, Md., enquires as to the “comparative | 


value of Ashes of sound oak wood, and that 
made from spent Tan Bark”—and if the liquor 
from tan vats is worth anything as manure. 
He says that “during warm weather a certain 
degree of fermentation of the tan and liquor 
is induced,” and asks, “would not fermenta- 
tion render the mass more soluble, and the 
spent bark and ashes less valuable?” 


bark, and will feel obliged to any of our 
friends who can give an answer to the ques- 
tion propounded. A correspondent in Wash- 
ington co., Md., some time since wrote us as 
follows upon the use of the “tan-lowe” from 
the vats: 

“ There are several tan-yards in this vicinity 
from which I procure every year many loads 
of the refuse bark thrown from the vats, com- 
monly called ‘tan-lowe.’ The most decayed 
portion of this I spread over my yards and in 
my stables sometimes to the depth of a foot, 
where it soon becomes saturated with the 
urine of the animals, and mingled with their 
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No doubt the | 


We 
cannot lay our hands on any analysis of tan | 





| droppings, and forms an excellent manure.” 


It.is added, ‘I apply to my lands compost 
| formed of vegetable and animal matters—for 
| this purpose, I procure from the above men- 
| tioned tan-yards all the fleshings, leather- 
scrapings, and refuse tan that I can, which I 
combine with the rotten tan-lowe, refuse lime 
and a small quantity of plaster. If the tan- 
lowe is too recent, it must be mixed with a 
| larger quantity of lime or ashes, to neutralize 
the gallic acid, and decompose the woody fibre. 
Sometimes I have placed my bed of compost 
in such a situation that the water in which the 
hides have been soaked can be thrown upon 
it—this water contains blood and other ani- 
mal matters in solution and contributes much 
to enrich the compost.” The same writer in- 
formed us that he generally collected from the 
adjoining village in a year 300 to 400 bushels 
of ashes, and he applied broadcast all the re- 
fuse ashes he could procure, and also the brick 
dust from the site of a kiln, with an excellent 
effect. 

LARGE GAIN FoR A Hoa.—A hog fattened 
by Mr. J. B. Sparr, of 8. Weymouth, Mass., 
was killed at the age of one year, four months 
and ten days old, which weighed after being 
dressed off neatly, 773 Ibs., being an average 

gain per day, during the life of the pig, of 
| about 2 lbs.—the live weight is not stated. 

In “Harris on the Pig” a table is given, 
which gives the weight of the different parts 
|of the pig, as ascertained by Messrs. J. B. 

Lawes and Dr. J. H. Gilbert, of England, in 

a test of 59 pigs, which gave an average 

weight, after fasting, of 212% Ibs. and an aver- 

age dressed weight of 176 Ibs. 5.3 0z., or a 
| little over 824 per cent. of live weight. 


JERSEY CATTLE HerD Boox.—A question 
having been started as to the entry in the 
Herd Register, of the Cattle imported by Mr. 
Fowler, (a number of which were sold in Bal- 
timore in January,) the American Jersey Cat- 
tle Club has determined that all imported 
| by Mr. F. up to June, 1872, may be thus en- 
tered, but after that date, there will be none 
admitted unless they or their sires and dams 
| are already entered in the herd book of the 
Royal Jersey Ag. Society. It is said that this 
action is to prevent the importation of infe- 
rior animals. The President of the American 
| J.C. Club bought several animals at the re- 
i cent sale in this city. 
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Hen MaAnvure.—No other home made ma- 
nure which the farmer ean use, is more valiza- 
ble than Poultry Dung—it is nearly as rich as 


Peruvian guano—indeed, at the decreased | 
article—eight barrels of good ashes, the same 


rate of ammonia in this latter, we do not 
know but that it exceeds it in the most desi- 


rable constituentsofa manure. Theanalysis of 


the excrements of the domestic fow] consists of, 
water 72; azotized (nitrogenous) matter 16.20; 
saline or mineral matter 5.24; and insoluble 
matter, sand, &e. 5.66 per cent. If properly 
saved and kept ent of the weather, by being 
packed in barrels and mixed with plaster or 


charcoal, it is estimated that 600 Ibs. of it will 


manure an acre of ground so as to raise 20 or 
more bushels of wheat, or 50 bushels of corn, 
and will at the same time very materially 
carry the soil through 2 rotation of crops. 
Dana, one of the most reliable of chemists, 


says that the dung of fowls, and of birds in | 
| paragraph from the Atlanta (Ga.}“PTantation,” 


general, contains salts similar to those in 


guano, the dung of pigeons being 2-7 stronger | 


than horse dung, and when used upon mul- 
berries, vines, peaches, and other plants, the 
droppings of barn-yard fowls, 1 part, to from 
4 to 10 of water, the most healthy and luxu- 
riant appearance imaginable is produced.” 


He is very emphatic in his belief that to a | 
careful farmer, the poultry yard is a rich source 
The droppings of a hen 


of vegetable foad. 
in a year, ure estimated by Vauquelin, as’ fur- 
nishing the salts contained in several bushels 
of wheat. But how few farmers take the 
trouble to care for this rich manure, and how 
many permit it to be wasted. Not all, how- 
ever, for a Virginia farmer calling upon us a 
week or two ago, informed us that he had 
saved some hundred bushels of poultry dung, 
which he intended to apply to his wheat. 
difficulty is, as to the best mode of making it 
fine enough to sow, as it had become quite 
hard and lumpy. We think that by spreading 
it out on his barn floor, or any other place 
where it can be worked, a heavy roller might 
be successfully used to crush it fine enough to 
use. A Tennessee farmer in a communication 
to the “ Farm and Home” of his State, gives 
his experience in this matter, and if any one 
can improve upon his mode of using it, we 
would be glad to hear from him. He says: 


I manure my garden with a mixture of hen- 
droppings, land plaster, wood-ashes, woods 
earth and a little salt. I keep about thirty 
fowl, beneath their roost I have a slielving 
floor made of boards, which collects all the 
droppings. I sweep this clean, twice a week, 


liis | 


| into a box made for the purpose, and in the 


course of a year gather eight or nine barrels 
of far better guano than I can buy from the 
“ Agent of the Peruvian Government.” IT mix 
with this eight barrels of plaster—the genuine 


bulk of wogds earth, free from trash or weeds, 
and about a sack of refuse salt. This gives 
me about thirty-five or thirty-six barrels of a 
first-rate compost for my garden, costing me 
nothing but a few dollars for the plaster, and 
the time spent in gathering and mixing. I 
prefer it to stable manure. It is finer, more 
easily incorporated with the soil, more handy 
to haul and spread, free from all noxious seeds, 
and better suited to all vegetables.” 

Our Virginia friend need not trouble hin:- 
self about buying guano, superphosphates, or 
any thing else for his wheat, except the plas- 
ter and salt, the cheapest of all articles pur- 
chased for manuring. 


“ An Imposttion.”—We clip the following 


an able paper edited by one of the most reli- 
abJe journalists of that state. - We doubt, how- 
ever, the correctness of the statement miade, 
supposing there is some mistake about it, not- 
withstanding the informant is vouched for as 
“a very sensible and reliable gentleman.” 
Any parties desiring to perpetrate a fraud of 
the kind indicated would not have to go so 
far for the Shell-lime, which is an exceedingly 
abundast article in this city, and which could 


| here be procured with less risk of exposure 


and much less expense than would attend the 
bringing of it from so great a distance. The 
articleis given however as showing how wide- 
spread the belief is that farmers are being de- 
frauded in the matter of manufactured fertlli- 
zers. There are thousands of persons, scat- 
tered all over the country, engaged in this 
reanufacture,and those who make really honest 
articles should unite, if possible, in some mea- 
sure to vindicate their productions from the 
wholesale aspersions which are brought upon 
the trade by their unscrupulous competitors. 
Here 3s the extract from the Plantation : 

“ We are informed that an imposition of the 
following character is being perpetrated upon 
the purchasers of some of the Baltimore fer- 
tilizers: It is stated that there is a large 
establishment on the Savannah River, below 
Shell Blutf, which ships weekly, by steamer, a 
great quantity of shell lime to Savannah, 
which is there put on board of sailing vessels 
and carried, by them, to Baltimore; that this 
lime is there incorporated with manipulated 
fertilizers, and reshipped as phosphate to 
Georgia, and paid for as such by the Georgia 








planter. We do not know thatthe parties on 
the Savannah River are to be blamed in this 
transaction, as they ship merely shell lime. 


But those who reship it as phosphate are guilty | 
Our informant is a very sen- | 


of gross fraud. 
sible and reliable gentleman. He mentioned 
no particular firm in Baltimore, but said he 
had ascertained the fact in Baltimore that this 
lime was received there and used in the man- 
ner specified. The fact of the shipment of 
shell time such a distance shows that it must 
be used in some way to give it a greatly in- 
crensed value. Mere carbonate of lime would 
not pay the cost of freight. _Wecannot be too 
careful about these manipulated fertilizers. 
The grossest impositions have been practised 
upon us. Special manuresare now a necessity 
to the cotton planter. Let him deal only with 
those whom he knows to be honest.” 


{a¥"Since the above was in type, we notice 
that a great fraud is charged upon parties in 
New York, who are known and will be ex- 
posed, in shipping to Savannah, for “ pure dis- 
solved bones,’ a spurious or worthless article, 
which, as soon as it reaches that port, is hur- 
ried into the interior. In most of these frauds, 
the Southern planters and farmers are selected 
as the victims, and they, of all others, are the 
least able to bear such impositions. 


Cotton CuLiture.—Dr. E. M. Pendleton 
of Sparta, Geo., has just published a pamph- 
let of 32 pages, entitled “ Plain directions and 
practical hints on Cotton Culture and the ap- 
plication of Fertilizers.’ The pamphlet has 
not been received by us, but it is said by a re- 
spected cotemporary to contain much inter- 
esting and valuable information for the cotton 
planter, of which the following extract is an 
illustration : 

“Tt cannot be gainsayed that Cotton Rust 
has become more frequent on a certain class 
of lands since the introduction of fertilizers. 
There are lands deficient in humus, (vegetable 
matter,) as the white, sandy lands of Middle 
and Lower Georgia. 
lands in cotton for a series of years together, 
rapidly exhausts the humus from clean cul- 
ture, and then the stimulation of fertilizers 
adds to its more rapid exhaustion, and exces- 


sive drought, or rains either, are likely to pro- | 


duce rust. Some fertilizers abounding in the 
muriates, as common salt and German potash, 
have a direct effect in producing rust, by the 
action of the muriatic acid (set free in the 
soil) upon the roots of the plants. Nutrition 
is cut off by the destruction of the roots, and 
the plant dies. 
are obvious. 

duce more humus, or resting the lands, hus- 
banding all the organic matter of the soil, by 
keeping off cattle during the winter, and the 
application of fertilizers in not undue quanti- 
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Running this class of 


The remedies for Cotton Rust | 
Rotation in crops, so as to pro- | 











ties, which are not over-stimulating, and which 


| furnishes to some extent organic matter to the 


soil.” 
Pamphlets, &c. received. 

J. J. H. Gregory, Marblehead, Mass., Cata- 
logue of Vegetable and Flower Seeds. 

Briggs & Bro., Rochester, N. Y., Catalogue of 
Seeds, Summer Bulbs, &c. This is a beautiful 
specimen of the arts of printing and engraving 
and has more the appearance of a holiday an- 
nual for a lady’s table than the trade-list of a 
business house. This firm claims to carry the 
largest stock of seeds in the world. 

Vanderbilt Bros., New York, Almanac, Seed 
and Implement List. 

Annual Report of the President and Direc- 
tors of the Baltimore and Ohio R. R. Co. 

From Robert Irwin, Esq., Descriptive Pam- 
phlet of the Queen Anne and Kent R. R.— 
Queen Anne is one of the finest counties on 
the far-famed Eastern Shore of Maryland, and 
the road, which was constructed under con- 
tract by Mr. Irwin, will do much to stimulate 
fruit and vegetable growing, in which the 
county is engaged, affording as it does facili- 
ties for speedy and frequent transportation to 
Philadelphia and more northern markets. The 
multiplication of railroads on the Eastern 
Shore will make it one of the garden spots of 
America. 

James Fleming, New York, Catalogue of 
Seeds, illustrated. 

The Tribune Almanac for 1872, the standard 
authority in political affairs. 

S. R. Wells, New York, Mlustrated Annual 
of Phrenology and Physiognomy for 1872. 

R. H. Allen & Co., New York, Catalogue of 
Garden, Flower and Field Seeds. 

tichardson & Gould, New York, Preliminary 
Seed Catalogue. 

E, J. Evans & Co., York, Pa., Catalogues of 
Flower, Garden and Field Seeds. 

Sarah H. Martin, Marblehead, Mass., Cata- 


| logue of Flower and Garden Seeds. 


J.M. Thorburn & Co., New York, Catalogue 


| er ‘ ‘ 
of Tree and Shrub Seeds. 


T. H. Kemp, Denton, Wd.,Catalogue of Fruit 
and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, &c. 

W. D. Brackenridge, Govanstown, Md., Cata- 
logue of Rosebank Nurseries. 

Massey & Hudson, Chestertown, Md., Cata- 
logue of Roses, Bedding Plants, &c., &c. 

Overland Monthly for Feb., San Francisco, 
Cal. 


Tne “Cancer Cure.”’—As indicated in 
our last was probably the case, the “ wild tea” 
story turns out a humbug, the author of it 
being widely denounced by the press—in- 
cluding the paper from which the letter pub- 
lished by us was taken—as an unfeeling 
swindler of the unfortunate. 

Tue AGrRicuLtuRAL CONVENTION AT 
Wasnineton.—We attended this meeting, 
but have no space in this No. to refer to its 
proceedings, an account of which will be 
given next month. 
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Pennsylvania Fruit-Growers Convention. 


The report given below of the sessions of 
this intelligent body was prepared for our 
Feb. No. by one of the Editors of The Ameri- 
can Farmer, who was present at the meeting, 
but was crowded out by a press of matter. 
It will be found useful ag embodying the views 
of skillful and experienced fruit culturists. 

The President (Josiah Hoopes) delivered 
his annual address, and sought to impress 
upon his hearers the inestimable value to 
horticulturists of a knowledge of the laws of 
vegetable growth, and of the different func- 
tions of the various parts of plants, and the 
importance of microscopic botany, such know- 
ledge conferring the greatest advantages on 
all horticulturists and agriculturists. He then 
took up the subject of the internal structure 
of plants, giving an able and interesting de- 
scription of the physical and chemical changes 
effected in the growth of a fruit tree, which 
was assumed asatype. We have not space 
to give even an outline of this able essay, and 
only give one or two practical deductions 
drawn by the author. Noting the delicate 
constitution of the rootlets of plants, he en- 
deavored to impress upon his auditors that 
only the most careful attention to the roots 
when out of the ground would avoid the nu- 
merous failures in planting—a much less 
exposure than is usually believed being suffi- 


cient to destroy the life of lifted trees. Ste- | 


rility, he believed, was due to a want of vigor 
in the tree, though sometimes just the oppo- 
site—excess of vigor—was the cause. In 
either case the remedy suggests itself, and 
either stunted or over-fed trees may be thrown 
into fruitfulness. It is judicious to apply 
fertilizers to sterile trees, remembering, how- 
ever, that too much kindness is as injurious 
as neglect. 

“What is the best method of utilizing sur- 
plus fruits?” was the first question considered 
by the Convention. Several processes for 
drying fruit were discussed, but seemed to be 
generally regarded as too expensive for gene- 
ral introduction, although it was suggested 
that men with capital would tind profitable 
employment for their means by the erection 
in fruit-growing localitics of apparatus of the 
Alden, or some other patent, for the purpose 
of drying, or “raisining” as it is termed, the 
products of a whole neighborhood, taking toll 
from each person who brougit fruit or vege- 
tables to be so dried. A description of the 
mode of operations of Mr. John Harris, of 
Round Top, in this State, was received with 
great interest, and the hope generally ex- 
pressed that less extensive fruit growers could 
combine together and establish canning estab- 
lishments similar to his, which is situated on 


his own grounds, and preserves the production | 


| 
| entirely independent of the sudden fluctua- 
| tions in the prices of fruits in the growing 


season, as well as of the heavy charges of 
middle men, which the past year left no re- 
turn whatever in many instances to the grow- 
er. [A more extended account of Mr. Harris’ 
orchard will be found on p. 62 of the Feb. No. 
of the Farmer. ] 

The next subject discussed was, “‘ The im- 
portance and best modes of cultivating the 
Apple as the fruit for the people, and the Ren- 
ovation of worn-out Orchards.” 

The importance of the apple crop, and the 
great decrease in its proportions, were admit- 
ted on every side, it being stated that of the 
apples sold in the city of Philadelphia, only 
about 5 per cent. were the product of Penn- 
sylvania. An animated discussion took place 
as to the cause of this failure, some contend- 
ing that it was due to the declining fertility 
of the soil, whilst others claimed that the ray- 
ages of insects had more to do with it than 
any other cause—the borer, the curculio, and 
the codling-moth being the most destructive. 
It was, however, generally admitted that the 
ravages of the borer could be prevented by 
the timely application, and renewal every two 
or three years, of tarred paper to the tree— 
tiecing it around the trunk, and letting it ex- 
tend a few inches above the ground, and about 
two inches below the surface. 

A communication was received from F. R. 
Elliott, of Ohio, Secretary of the American 
Pomological Society, recommending the plant- 
ing of evergreens through orchards, their ten- 
dency being, by throwing out heat in winter, 
to equalize the temperature. Though many 
members were agreed with Mr. E. as to the 
fuct of evergreens disengaging a considerable 
amount of heat, no one seemed to think it 
would be sufficient to bave any favorable in- 
fluence in protecting an orchard. 

Mr. Meehan thought we ought to treat fruit 
as we do other crops—feed it—and we would 
get as fair r.turns as we do from them. Suit- 
able nutriment would give as fair a crop of 
apples.as any other crop. When our orchards 
are manured, either on the surface or by any 
other system, they are very far from being 
failures. 

Wm. Saunders, of the Department of Agri- 
culture, considered the condition of the atmos- 
phere, as regards the moisture it contains, 
has something to do with the failure of our 
apples; but this condition is not shown ~ | 
the thermometer. A drying March wind, 
with the thermometer indicating only 5 or 6 
degrees of frost, will do more damage to fruit 
than the much colder temperature of winter. 
He thought cutting down the forest trees had 
the effect of removing moisture from the 
atmosphere. 

A. 5. Fuller was brought up on a great 
orchard in Western New York. They cut 
down the forest trees, many of them 5 feet in 
diameter, and burned them on the ground, 
and the apple trees were planted in the soil 
thus made rich in potash. The result was 


of an orchard of 1,000 acres, rendering him ! abundance for years. Thinks we cannot re- 
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store the lost influence of forests cut down. | 
The question is not how much rain falls, but | 
how it falls, and how long it remains in the 
atmosphere. Starvation he thinks the cause 
of failure of apples, and has not been able to 
fully make up his mind that this, too, is not 
the cause of the Yellows. Potash is what is 
wanted. If he had an orchard wanting re- 
storing he would prune very severely, and 
would, with a saw and manure, bring old 
trees—as old as 75 years—back into bearing. 
A great point is to cover up the wounds made 
in taking off limbs. Has thoroughly restored 
apple trees of the age named, taking off limbs 
18 inches in circumference. 

Mr. Satterthwaite, of Pennsylvania, be- 
lieved the main cause of failure of the apple 
crop was the ravages of insects. Apples 
used to bear well, in grass or cultivated, ma- 
nured or not manured, and this only 20 or 3 
years ago, when, in his vicinity, the forests 
were just as they are to-day. 

Mr. Meehan believes the influence of cut- 
ting down forests has been greatly exag- 
gerated, and that the popular idea is probably 
an erroneous one. In Marietta, Ohio, obser- 
vations have been kept since its first settle- 
ment, when openings were made in the thick 
forests to build the houses, and now, with all 
the tillable land, there is no perceptible differ- 
ence in the amount of moisture in the air. 

Mr. Brinton, of Pennsylvania, said he could 
still grow good apples. Many of his last year 
weighed 1 lb., and were fair and smooth. 
Thought there was a good deal in soil and 
shelter. His orchard faces south, with a 
rrove of chestnut trees behind it for shelter. 
Planted his crchard for 10 years in potatoes, 
and now has it in grass. Manures it. Be- 
lieves in growing so many apples the insects 
can’t destroy all. He had a neighbor who 
plowed, added commercial fertilizers, and from 
an old orchard got double the crops it had 
been producing. 

P. T Quinn—On an acre of ground near 
New York, devoted to rhubarb, he has two 
apple trees. On this one acre he puts yearly 
$20° worth of stable manure, and for 11 years 
these two trees, “‘en” years and “off” years, 
have borne splendid crops, and are not hurt 
yet. Thinks we don’t manure enough, nor 
pay sufficient attention to destroying insects. 

Charles Downing said the trees must be 
fed and the insects killed. Of the latter he 
believed the Codling Moth the most injurious. 
Thought highly of the trap for it invented by 
Mr. Weir, consisting of strips of wood fastened 
at their centres and then opened out like the 
spokes of a wheel, the moth forming its 
cocoons in the corners, where they are crushed 
by closing the sticks. 

H. T. Williams thought that Delaware, in 
5 years, will be the most pestiferous nest of 
insects in the country, on account of the great 
neglect of peaches and apples, no thought 
being given to removing worm-bitten fruit. 
Believes in potash for orchards. 





Wm. Parry, New Jersey—Knows of old | 





| orchards being athate renovated by old mor- 


tar from walls applied as a fertilizer. 

Mr. Schaeffer, President Pennsylvania Hor- 
| ticultural Society, recommended hanging on 
| fruit trees wide- ‘mouthed bottles half-full of 
a mixture of vinegar and molasses to attract 
the insects. Last summer, in two days and 
nights, he caught in this way, on 25 trees, 
8,000 insects. 

The Convention then considered: “ Have 
any varieties of strawberries, raspberries, cur- 
rants, gooseberries or grapes been introduced 
of late which are decidedly superior to the 
well-known sorts ? 

Strawberries.— William Parry, N.J., highly 
praised Boyden’s No. 30 as one of the very 
best. Got for itin New York market, in the 
glut of the season, 38 cents a quart. 

P. T. Quinn recommended it highly. In- 
tends to plant more of that and Charles 
Downing than any others for the New York 
market. 

Mr. Harrison, Philadelphia, has grown at 
the rate of 6,000 to 7,000 quarts per acre of 
Triomphe de Gand. Grew them in stovls 2 
feet apart each way. At.close of season the 
clumps touched. ‘The size is much more uni- 
form than when grown in beds. Mulching is 
the most important feature in strawberry cul- 
ture—it saves weeding and keeps the ground 
cool. 

A. 8. Fuller has never been able to produce 
a crop of Jucunda. Wilson can be fed too 
high—moderately rich soils give best results 
with it. Thinks Wilson, notwithstanding 
the acid flavor, contains more sugar than 
most other strawberries. 

Mr. Herstine, Philadelphia, said Boyden’s 
No. 30, on his soil (mica and sand), made 
growth equal to Wilson. Never had such 
fruit before. Thinks it will supersede all 
other varieties in his section. Believes he 
can grow it (under glass) larger than any 
strawberry ever grown. Thinks the Ken- 
tucky and Charles Downing very superior va- 
rieties. 

Wm. Parry reduces varieties in his section 
to four for field culture, viz: Boyden’s No. 
30, Wilson’s Albany, Charles Downing and 
Kentucky. Said Boyden’s No. 30, on sandy 
soils in New Jersey, takes care of itself better 
than any other. Does not suffer from hot 
sun and dry weather. Believes the best fer- 
tilizer is stable manure, spread on in winter. 
It protects from freezing and thawing, en- 
riches the soil, and acts as a mulch in summer. 

Raspberries.—Mr. Mitchell, of Philadelphia, 
was surprised the Pilate and Imperial, French 
varieties, have gone out of favor. They are 
of very fine flavor and good bearers. 

The President said there was no question 
but that the superior quality of these varie- 
ties was such as to recommend them to ama- 
teurs, who could, where necessary, lay down 
the canes in winter. 

Mr. Quinn said the Hudson River Antwerp 
does not do so well on the banks of the Hud- 
son as formerly. 

Charles Downing considered the Herstine 
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Seedling admirable, but too soft for transpor- 
tation to market. 

Mr. Parry has fruited Herstine 2 years very 
satisfactorily. Thinks it all that is to be de- 
sired—superior to any he has ever seen—and 
has grown them 30 years. It is of large size, 
very productive, sufficiently firm to carry any 
reasonable distance—knows no raspberry, of 
such size, so solid. Some of the smaller ones 
are firmer. Thinks it would be an improve- 
ment in picking for market to pick them with 
stems on. 

Wm. Saunders said one of the best tests 
endured by the Herstine Seedlings was that 
they kept their foliage. The foreign varieties 
mildew in summer, and lose their leaves, un- 
less watered or mulched. 

Currants.—Mr. Quinn doubts if any Cur- 
rant will pay as well as Red Dutch when it 
receives good culture. Has seen it as large 
as Cherry or Versaillaise. If he were plant- 
ing 10 acres in Currants, would plant 8 of 
Red Dutch. Its flavor is not surpassed. 

Charles Downing said Versaillaise was gen- 
erally more highly cultivated than Red Dutch, 
and ¢his is the reason of its superiority. 

Mr. Satterthwaite said Cherry will bring 
double the price in market of Red Dutch, and 
costs only half to pick. 

Gooseberries.—It was generally agreed that 
Smith’s Improved Houghton was an improve- 
ment on all old kinds. 

Grapes.—Mr. Herstine said Rogers’ No. 4, 
or Wilder, was one of the best of the new 
grapes—the only one he could speak very 
favourably of. 

H. T. Williams grew Israella very satisfac- 
torily and got good prices for them in N. Y. 
market, where they were in great demand. 
Very vigorous grower with him. Concords 
yielded $400 to the acre, averaging 10 to 15 
cents a lb. 

Thinks Virginia and North Carolina will 
“run out” the growers of New York, not 
only in-compctition with grapes, but aspara- 
gus, peas and almost all other early vegetables. 
36 hours after picking they are in New York 
markets. 

Mr. Quinn was one of the committee which 
awarded the $100 prize to the Concord as the | 
grape for the million. Never regretted his 
action and would do it again. It is unmis 
takeably popular everywhere. He can’t get | 
the Iona to grow, it don’t ripen, some of the 
berries always remaining green. 

Mr. Saunders said Virginia was to be the 
great grape growing region of this country as 
soon as its capabilities and advantages of cli- 
mate and soil were understood and apprecia- | 
ted. Thought that while some of the new | 
grapes were superior in quality, there were | 
none to be recommended for general cultiva- 
tion as superior in everything to those now 
generally grown. 

The President thought cultivation of the 
grape depended altogether on climate, and 
that all diseases were attributable to the 
growth of fungoids, except some few which | 





Certain states of the atmosphere are undoubt- 
edly favorable to grape growing. On the 
sides of the Sierra Nevadas, where the blan- 
kets, in which he rolled himself up to sleep 
in a fence corner, were so saturated in the 
morning witli dew that the water could be 
wrung out, and where water stood on the 
leaves, he had seen Black Hamburgs, Muscat 
and other foreign grapes grow in greater per- 
fection than ever he saw them under glass. 

An essay upon “Small Fruits” was read 
by A.S. Fuller, the main points treated being: 
first, the overstocking of the market, brought 
about by the ease with which most fruits can 
be propagated, the range of country over 
which they can be grown, and the facility 
with which they can be brought to market; 
second, the profits of small fruit raising ; third, 
the varieties of small fruits in cultivation, with 
a view of their origin. 

A somewhat prolonged discussion followed 
Mr. Fuller’s address on the best manner of 
growing a number of varieties of small fruits, 
a system of mulching seeming to be, in the 
opinion of most of the members of the So- 
ciety, the best method for obtaining full crops. 
By mulching too, the crops can be delayed for 
one or two weeks, thus bringing them into 
market after the “ glut,” and enabling growers 
to command better prices for their produce. 

P. T. Quinn delivered an instructive lecture 
upon “ Pear Culture in the United States,” 
and discussed the question: “* Will pear cul- 
ture pay?” his answer being that if a man 
goes into the business judiciously, industri- 
ously, with a determination to follow it up, it 
will pay, and pay handsome y. 

“ What is the best mode of securing to the 
discoverer of any new fruit the full benefit of 
his discovery?” was then discussed and several 
gentlemen spoke on the subject, but no defi- 
nite plan for protection was decided upon. 

Mr. Meehan delivered an elaborate and able 
essay upon “ Vegetable Physiology,” a portion 
of the views he presented being strongly op- 
posed by some of the members in the discus- 
sion which ensued. Our limited space forbids 
a more extensive reference to this subject. 

After complimentary votes to the President, 
&c., the Society then adjourned to meet in 
Reading, Pa., in January, 1873. 


Fruits for Maryland and the South. 
Prepared for the American Farmer by W. D. Bracken- 
ridge, Esq 

In preparing the following list of fruits as 
suitable for the latitude of Maryland and 
states farther South, we have inserted no sort 
that we have not personally observed in a 
thrifty condition; and yet we may have enu- 
merated kinds which, in certain localities 
within the limits named, have not proved 
a success. All this may be true, but in order 
to account for a failure, the cause should be 
carefully sought for, as it may exist in the 
consistency of the soil, or situation in which 
they are placed, or else in bad cultivation ; 
and as touching this point we instance the 


are the consequence of attacks of insects.! fact, that that delicious summer Pear, the 











Beurre Giffard, when grown on our own 
place, produces fruit that is worthless from 
cracking, whereas our nearest Pear-growing 
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neighbor has the same kind with a skin as | 


fair and smooth as a Flemish Beauty. 

It may also be said that our list is too long. 
To this we plead that the region we have 
embraced is large, and the tastes to be suited 
numerous, but, before another planting scason 
rolls around, we expect to have the benefit of 
the list of fruits adopted by the American Po- 
mological Society, held in the city of Rich- 
mond, Va., last fall, and to which we had the 
satisfaction of contributing our mite: 


Pears—Summer. | 6 White Heath, 
1. Beurre Giffard, ¢. | cling. 
2. Bloodgood, gq. 7. Dulaney, cling. 


8. Oldmixon, do. 
NECTARINES. 


3. Bartlett, q. 
4. Manning's Eliza- 
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| 4. Boyden’s do. 
5. Triomphe 
Gand. 


STRAWBERRIES. 
1. Agriculturist. 
2. Albany, Wilson’s. 
3. Downer’s Prolific. 


de 


Management of Fruit Trees. 


In pruning fruit trees, we have two objects 
in view, namely: the production of fruit, and 


| the regulation of the growth of the plant. 


These conditions are somewhat dependent the 
one on the other, for if we allow a plant to 
grow just as nature dictates, one or more 
branches will get the lead, and will appropri- 


| ate the largest share of the materials which 


beth 1.,Elruge. 
5. Madeleine. | 2. Early Newington. 
6. Tyson, q. PLuMs. 
Pears—Autumn. 1. Coe’s Golden| 
7. Beurre d’ Anjou, q. Drop. 


8. Buffum, ¢. 2. Washington Gage 
9. Dovenne Bous-| 3. Smith’s Orleans. 


sock, 4. | 4. German Quetsche. 
10. Duchesse d’An- | APRICOTS. 
gouleme, g. | 1. Dubois Early. + 
11. Hovey. 2. Moorpark. 
12. Sheldon. | CHERRIES—Sveet. 
13. Seckel, ¢. | 1. Black Tartarian. 
Prears— Winter. | 2. Elton. 


> 


14. Glout Morceau, g.| 3. Governor Wood. 

15. Lawience. | 4. Florence. 

16. Triomphe d’Iodo-. | CHERRtEs—Sour. 

igne, ¢. 1. Belle Magnifique. 

7. Winter Nelis. 2. Early Richmond. 
Those marked with | 3. Kirnewood, very 

a qg, succeed on the superior. 

Quince stock as dw’fs. | 4. English Morello. 
APPLEs—Summer. Harpy GRAPES. 

1. Astrachan—Red. . Concord. 

> 


_ 


2. Early Harvest. 2. Clinton. 

3. Sweet Bough. 3. Creveling. 

4. Summer Pippin. 4. Delaware. 
AppLes— Fall. 5 

5. Fall Pippin. 6. Ives. 

6. Maidens’ Blush. 7. Martha, 

7. Redstreak, (Eng.) | 8. Salem. 


APPLES— Winter. CURRANTS. 








8. Baldwin. 


‘ 


1. White Grape. 


9. Cullasaga. 2. La Versaillaise. 
10. Cumberla’d Spice. | 3. Red Dutch. 
11. FallowaterorFal-| 4. Victoria. 


lenwulder. 


GOosEBERRIES. 


12. Limber Twig. 1. Houghton. 

13. Milam. 2. Whitesmith (Eng- 

oa Rawles’ Jannet. lish.) 

5. Smith’s Cider. UACKBE 28. 

16. York Imperial. og 
PEACHES. 2. Lawton. 

1. Crawford's Early,| 3. Wilson’s Early. 





free. 


- Hale’s Early, free. 


. Moore’s White,do. 
. Oldmixon, free. 


. Red Cheek Melo- 


coton, free. | 


RASPBERRIES. 
1. Antwerp Red. 
2. Brinckle’s Orange 
3. Clarke. 
4. Hornet. 
5. Philadelphia. 


make growth. We cannot under such cir- 
cumstances grow an abundance of fine fruit, 
so that to obtain the largest quantity of the 
best fruit it is necessary to regulate the growth 
of the plant. In doing this there are some 
points of difference which it is well for us to 
enquire into. First, we will consider trees 


which take up a strong vigorous growth, as 


strong growing kinds when planted in deep 
alluvial soils usually do. In this case when 
the trees are young, winter pruning should 
not be thought of, in faet very little pruning 
done at all; but the plants should be allowed 
room to grow, with just sufficient pruning to 
regulate the formation of the head, and this 
should be performed during active vegetation, 
as then the wounds quickly heal over, a matter 
of some importance when the subject in hand 
is to be long-lived. 

Treated thus, trees will not bear much 
while young, but if not overpruned they will 
grow into large, healthy trees, and yield abun- 
dant crops of fine fruit. Nor should root- 
pruning be resorted to until all means have 
failed to induce fruitfulness. _Root-pruning is 
not the panacea it is by many thought to be— 
it has too much the tendency to weaken the 
entire system of growth—to injure, as it were, 
the constitution of the plant, and that is not 
just what we wish to do. We wish to retain 


. Hartford Prolific. all the growing powers of the plant, and to 


direct their forces toward the production of 
fruit instead of wood growth. Again, climate 
greatly influences the growth; a damp humid 
climate in some measure counteracts the 
effect of a dry soil—and soils of a calcareous 
nature, have a tendency to stunt or dwarf the 
growth of trees; in fact,on the chalk forma- 
tions of England, trees which, in other parts 
of the island, form the most magnificent tim- 
ber, just manage to exist, seldom attaining 
to a greater height than twenty to thirty feet. 

The stocks upon which the trees are worked, 
in the case of fruit trees, is a subject of much 
importance ; the influence of the stock upon 
the scion is in many ways marvellous, and is 
as yet but very imperfectly understood even 
by those who have devoted much time to the 
subject. We havestocks which check over-lux- 
uriance and tend thereby to greater fruitful- 
ness, as well as those which impart greater 
constitutional vigor to the graft, and we have 
also stocks that will grow well and fruit suc- 
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matic differences than any varieties of fruit 
could be induced to do, under any treatment 
whatever, if upoa their own roots. N. F. F. 


The Maryland Horticultural Society. 


Editors of the American Farmer : 

Can you inform me what has become of the 
Maryland Horticultural Society? Is it de- 
funct, or is it only the men who used to con- 
duct it with so much ability that are gone? 
for of late years we have heard nothing of it. 
Boston, N. York, Brooklyn and Philadelphia, 
with many towns and cities with far less pre- 
tentions to wealth and refinement than Balti- 
more, have their Horticultural Exhibitions— 
but here we have none. And is all this because 
we lack in Fruit, Flowers or Vegetables? We 


answer No, but we fear it is the want of zeal | 


or lack of energy to urge us to emulation. 

There are numerous Florists in and around 
town who possess large collections, and we 
have, within one hour’s walk of the City Hall, 
dozens of private collections—rich in rare 
plants, which their owners and gardeners 
would like to exhibit to the public, could they 
only have a chance. 

Now, Messrs. Editors, can you not do some- 
thing to urge our horticultural friends into 
action in this matter, and oblige your friend, 

FLORA. 


[This question has frequently of late been 
asked us. The Society has several times been 
resuscitated, after a suspension, and although 
some of the most prominent horticulturists 
connected with it in former days have departed 
from this scene of action, still there are others 
of the old stock left, and many devotees of 
Flora and Pomona may now be found in this 
State, and particularly around this city, who 


we know would gladly participate in reor- | 


ganizing the Society. We promise to give 
our cordial aid and support to any effort made 
in this direction.—Zditors American Farmer.] 





LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 
Ornamental Planting—List of Evergreens. 


From a correspondent of the American Farmer. 

We continue our list of evergreen trees and 
shrubs suitable for decorative gardening : 

Pinus Austriaca, Austrian Pine—Austria; 
120 feet; unequalled for shelter. P. Laricio 
Corsican Pine—Mt. tna; 120 feet; deserves 
much more extensive cultivation; it is exten- 
sively used in France for making masts, and, 


under favorable circumstances, is available | 


for that purpose in thirty to forty years. P. 


six to eight inches long. 


cessfully over a wider range of svils and cli- 


well-known Scotch Fir. P. Insignis—Cali- 
fornia; 80 feet. 2. Cembra, Swiss Stone Pine 
—Siberia; 100 feet; this tree is found grow- 


| ing where the cold is too intense for any other 


tree. P. Eacelsa, the Weeping Fir—Nepal; 
150 feet. P. Strobus—the well-known White 
Pine ; indigenous to this country, from Canada 
to Virginia. Retinispora Ericoides—Japan ; 6 
feet ; a very pretty shrub. There are several 
others of this family, all beautiful. I think 
one of the best is 22. Plumosa Aurea, but these 
are of more recent introduction, and we can- 
not undertake to speak of their hardiness. 
Sequoia Sempervirens— California; 300 feet ; 
should have a sheltered situation. Taxus Ad- 
pressa—A low-growing shrub. 7. Baccata— 
the English Yew; 30feet. 7. Hlegantissima— 
the most beautiful of the Variegated Yews. 
7. Fastigiata—-the Irish Yew. Thujopsis Bo- 
realis— Nootka Sound; 100 feet; a handsome 
tree. 7’. Dolobrata—Japan ; one of the most 
beautiful evergreens; hardy in England. 
Thuja Gigantea, Giant Arbor-Vite; Califor- 
nia; 140 feet; very ornamental as a shrub 
Wellingtonia Gigantea—California ; 200 to 400. 
feet; cannot be too highly recommended. 
This is Washingtonia Gigantea of the Ameri- 
cans and Sequoia of the French; it is a most 
noble tree, and for a single specimen it is not 
surpassed, probably not equalled, by any tree 
known. We have purposely omitted Lariz 
Europeus, European Larch, not because it 
does not deserve a place, but because the 
Conifere mentioned are all evergreen, and the 
Larch is deciduous. It is, however, not only 
very beautiful in the landscape, but also most 
useful on an estate as young timber, and, be- 
ing of rapid growth, it becomes ready for 
many purposes in from ten to fifteen years. 

In evergreen shrubs we may mention Auw- 
cuba Japonica, Berberis Darwinii, and B. Aqui- 
Solia, several varieties of Box, Ceanothus Azu- 
reus, the Portugal Laurel and the Common 
Laurel. There are many sheltered spots 
where the two last-named Shrubs would pass 
the winter unscathed in this latitude. Cotone- 
aster, Crategus Pyracantha, Daphne Cneorum, 
and D. Indica Rubra, Chinese Privet, Mahonia 
Fortunii, Phillyrea Latifolia, Ulex Europea 


| Flore pleno, Huonymus in varieties; and we 
| have also the Rhododendron, without excep- 
| tion the most magnificent of hardy Shrubs. 
| We are aware that many complain that they 


cannot grow the Rhododendron, but do those 
who fail give it fair treatment? We think 
not, having seen it in many cases planted in 
situations where our hardiest forest trees 
would not thrive, and after struggling for ex- 


| istence a few years, pine or starve to death, 
| and because of this it is pronounced too ten- 


der for our climate. The Rhododendron, dur- 
ing its period of growth, must have abun- 


| dance of water—not stagnant—and, in dry 


seasons, should have several good soakings 
and be mulched. Perhaps it thrives best 


| where the soil is of a peaty nature, but we 
Pinaster—50 feet ; grows well near the sea ; is | 
common throughout Europe; leaves stout, | 
P. Sylvestris—the | 


have grown them by hundreds of thousands 
in loam, quite healthy and perfectly my but 
could never succeed satisfactorily on calcare- 
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ous soils, nor where the subsoil is a sharp gra- 
vel. The Ponticum and Cutawbiense varieties 
we have used extensively for game coverts,&c., 
and below we give the names of a dozen 
hardy hybrids. There are probably a hun- 
dred other varieties as good, but the following 
just come to mind: Atrosanguineum, Aclan- 
dianum, Blandianum, John Waterer, Mra. 
John Waterer, Maculatum grandiflorum, Par- 
ryllianum, Roseum picturatum, Towardiana, 
Victoria, Nobleanum, and Duchess of Suther- 
land. 

In the foregoing list we have not men- 
tioned all the evergreens known, but suffi- 
cient for every purpose, the height of those 
named ranging from one foot to three hun- 
dred feet. The deciduous trees and shrubs 
we will mention in our next. 


he Florist, 


Floriculture, &c.—March, !872. 


By W. D. Brackennrines, Florist and Nurseryman, 
Govanstown, Baltimore county, Md. 





In this country, where the genius of man is 
so fertile in new inventions and improvements 
in aid of science and the mechanical arts, it 
seems rather strange that the cultivation of 
the refining and ennobling qualities of our 
natures has been either abandoned, or but 
very partially entertained. 

The motive, which constrains us to make 
use of these remarks here, is prompted by the 
conviction forced upon us on most all occa- 
sions as we visit the homes of the affluent and 
well to do mechanic, when usually the first 
object which attracts the attention is an un- 
sightly dog house, often the lurking place of 
a surly, savage cur; then back of this—stand- 


ing prominent in view is the wood shed, con- | 


taining fuel for, and superfluous matter from 
the kitchen; while on each side, and in front 
of the main door, opening to rooms replete in 
all that the cabinet -maker and upholsterer can 
supply, you have piles of straw and stable lit- 
ter, meant to protect from frosts the choice 
Roses and tender plants, which would have 
kept better during cold weather, by simply 
having a little earth drawn up to their steins, 
and the tops protected by branches of cedar 
or fir tops; these, being in keeping with ever- 
greens on the lawn, would greatly augment in 
giving the house surroundings a fresh and gay 
appearance during the winter months. 

he dog-house with certain other out-houses 
not easily dispensed with, should be moved out 


of sight as much as possible, or else hid from | 


view by ascreen of evergreens. Where there 
is a celHlar—and no house should be without 


one—we would dispense with a wood house as | 


a grand nuisance or receptacle for filth, and 
in eighty cases out of one hundred it could be 
done away with altogether, and its place oc- 
cupied by a small conservatory for plants, the 
heat for which could easily be supplied by a 
pipe or pipes leading from the kitchen fur- 





! 
' nace; such a house when once erected would 
cost little in keeping, as one of the domestics 
or some member of the family could readily 
pick up knowledge enough to give air and 
water when required; and how good for the 
health of the body, as well as relieving to the 
mind would it not be to those habituated to 
the reading of novels and silly tales, to retire 
to this scene of living realities, watching the 
progress of their growth from day to day, so 
that they might be brought to thank the 
| Creator of all things, for having imparted to 
them senses, and given them objects by which 
these senses might be gratified; and we close 
this paragraph by asserting that, during a 
long life, we never knew an individual who 
was really fond of flowers, and adopte | them 
to add to his or her domestic felicity, but was 
to be implicitly relied upon where integrity 
of character was concerned. 

We said much last month to guide the nov- 
ice in what was then wanted for the proper 

care of the Greenhouse and Conservatory, and 
| now when the weather moderates, we would 
urge the propriety of giving air freely in the 
| early part of the forenoon, or before the effect 
of the sun’s rays raises the temperature too 
high; observing to shut up early in the after- 
noon before the atmosphere becomes chilly, 
which is detrimental to vegetation; by so 
doing much fuel is saved. At least once every 
week the plants should be turned, otherwise 
they will become one-sided, and ‘n performing 
this work a new effect may be produced, by a 
change in the position of the plants in rela- 
tion to each other, while for the sake of plea- 
sure to yourself, as well as for your friends, 
and the health of the collection, remove all 
dead leaves and offensive matter; should the 
writings on the labels have become obliterated, 
new ones ought to be supplied. 
| Werecommend that Pelargoniums and Ge- 
raniums—both of which have become very 
fashionable—and we think deservedly so 
should be re-potted in a compost of turfy loam, 
well rotted cow manure and sand, in about 
equal parts; and to sccure bushy plants, cut 
well down, in order that young branches may 
be produced, giving them a position close to 
the glass, and water but sparingly for the first 
week or two. Many of the double flowered 
and tricolor leaved Geraniums are truly beau- 
| tiful, and one or two of the leading varieties 
| should grace every collection. 

Where Passifloras, Bignonias, Aristochias, 
Combretums or Noisette Roses, have been used 
as screens, or trained up the rafters as shade 
for other plants, a good pruning at this season 
| of the year will do them good, as it is only 
when vigorous young wood is made, that we 
| are to expect a strong floral development. 

It is now time to examine the collection of 
| Caladiums, A’ocasias, and other plants belong- 
ing to this order, and have the tubers re-pott d 
into fresh rich svil, observing to place the 
whole in a warm part of the house. In many 
ot these the leaves are marked with red or 
| white spots or zones, and are therefore very 
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desirable for decorating the conservatory du- 
ring the summer months 

In our mind's eye we have a vast array in 
name, of soft, easy-grown plants, all of which 
require pretty nearly the same treatment at 
this season, and as a key to what we refer to, 
name a few—as Salvia, Hupatorium, Chrysan- 
themum, Carnation, Cuphea, Verbena, &c. To- 
wards the middle of the month, all tiiat are 
intended for the open border in summer, 
should be removed to a cold frame, while such 
as are wanted for the house should be shifted 
into larger pots. 





Flower Garden ani Pleasure Grounds. 

To be the possessor of a well furnished 
Flower Garden is certainly something to feel 
proud about, and yet every one who has 
clected to be one of Flora’s votaries, knows 
full well that, to keep pace in the race that of 


late years has been ran in the progress of 


Floricultural science, requires no small degree 
of energy and zeal to keep up; to such, any 
information we may here give, may appear 
somewhat second handed, yet we have in view 
a class of individuals who desire information, 
as to what kinds of flower seeds and roots are 
desirable to be procured now to decorate the 
summer parterre ; and who have no opportu- 
nity of consulting the beautifully illustrated 
catalogues, now sent out by seedsmen, in 
which almost every article is cracked up as 
good, better and best. Our advice in culling out 
kinds, is not to go in for a great variety, but 
rather to cultivate well a limited number of 
such as are good, and to aid in this, we append 
the following short list of such as we consider 
desirable : 

Amaranthus bicolor and A. Speciosus Aureus. 
—These we recommend for the beauty of their 
foliage. 

Asters.—French, German and Chinese.— 
Some of the varicties are truly charming; the 
plants should be raised and transplanted from 
under glass. 

Ageratum, Celestina and Mexicana.—These 
bloom very profusely, and are desirable in 
making up mantle and parlor bouquets. 

Balsam.—Sometimes called Lady's Slipper.— 
The double sorts are very pretty, and to grow 
them well the ground must be rich. 

Coreopsis.— All of the kinds are gaudy in 
their colors and of easy culture. 

Candytuft.—Purple and white; both varie- 
ties are well adapted for edgings, or where 
ribbon planting is practised 

Clarkia elegans and pulchella—There are 
double and single forms of both, all of which 
are well suited for grouping. 

Convoloulus Minor.—Varicties, white and 
blue, and attains a height of 15 to 20 inches, 

Carnation.—Some of the varicties are not 
hardy, but all are more or less worthy of at- 
tention. 

Cockscom).—The dwarf growing kinds are 
most esteemed, and deservedly so. 

Exsehscholtzia Californica.—This has delicate 
foliage and rich orange flowers, produced in 
great abundance. 
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Globe Amuranth.—An everlasting flower, the 
kinds being either white, purple or orange; 
the latter scarce. 

Larkspur.—The dwarf Rocket is the best of 
the annual kinds, but there are several peren- 
nial ones well worthy the attention of florists. 

Nas'urtium.— We know of no annual flower 
that is more ornamental than the dwaif forms 
of this. 

etunta.—Select, if possible, the striped or 
mottled sorts. 

Phlox Drummondii.—This is so good, that it 
ought to be the first on the list. 

*ortulacca.—There are double and single 
crimson, white, yellow and striped sorts of this 
neat and showy plant. 

Castor Oil Bean.—As single specimens for a 
lawn, or to form a centre of a group, any of 
the kinds are desirable. 

Sulvia, or Scarlet Sage.—This is a gay, pro- 
fuse bloomer, the young plants require to be 
started in a hot-bed. 

Zinnia.—The double sorts of this are only 
second to the beauty and form of flower 

Should a few climbing plants be wanted, we 
recommend, as strong growing kinds, Cobea 
Scandens, Lophospermum Erubescens with some 
high colored Morning Glories. The more deli- 
cate kinds would be Maurandya Barcleyana 
and M. Purkinsonii, Siccet P.as—Cypress vine, 
both scarlet and white flowered: — W. D. B. 


Che Loultry Varad. 


MANAGEMENT OF POULTRY. 


I got home on Sunday morning, after a 
protracted absence, and among the first things 
my wife called my attention to, was the con- 
dition of one of my favorites. Upon exam- 
ination, I found that the craw seemed all 
stuffed up as though cropbound, yet no feel- 
ing of anything there—eyes swollen badly, 
mattered and closed up—trembling in head 
and twiching spasms in legs—accompanied 
with a gasping for breath. 1 immediately ad- 


| ministered a teaspoonful of sweet oil—then 


gave a teaspoonful of castor oil with black 
pepper sprinkled in it—washed out the eyes 
and nostrils with luke-warm milk ; after four 
hours, gave a second dose of castor oil—free 
evacuations ensued, and the swelling began 
to subside. In the evening it was able to use 
its legs—but the spasmodic jerking of the 
head bad as ever—I then bled it through the 
comb, and left it; in the morning it seemed 
better, but I thought best to bleed it again— 
and I noticed the change directly. Cautious 
feedings for a few days on boiled corn and 
corn meal followed—and he is now riinning 
around, performing his daily routine, though 


| I had set him down as a “ gone chicken.” 


Do you intend to raise any chickens this 
year? It is time you were getting ready. 
Recollect, the first thing is to start right. 
All the old hens you have about the place, 
resolutely off with their heads, and into the 
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pot with them—eat them up if you have to 
boil them aweck. A hen over three years 
of age is unprofitable—she eats more than she 
gives. You want a good breeding stock—the 
choice of your farm yard—a happy mixture 
of sedate matrons and young pullets. Get 
your roosters—have them of different blood 
from the hens—and let them be fellows of | 
boldness—of vim—well capable of disc harg- | 
ing the duties incumbent upon them 

The distinguishing characteristic of a good 
cock are good size—strong voice—quick, 
sportive look, broad breast—strong wings and 
muscular thighs—thick, not long legs—good 
spurs and claws—high red comb and wattles, 
active in his movements, and attentive to his 
mates—whether it be in scratching for them 
and urging them to eat, or in defending them 
and watching over them. After he gets to be 
three years old, he becomes less vivacious, 
loses his vigor, becomes unprofitable—by all 
means change him, and get a new one—from 
entirely diflerent blood—make the change in 
the Fall of the year, because the bens then 
get thoroughly acquainted with him before 
the Spring season. The cock loves to be 
clean—it seems the one end of his existence 
to be dressing and cleaning his feathers—in 
which respect, he appearantly runs a close 
parallel to a great many bipeds, not possessed 
of fine feathers or good looks. 

Kight hens are as many as one cock can at- 
tend to and supervise properly—more than 
this proportion is too great a tax. Have the 
chicken houses well whitewashed and cleaned, 
gather up the dung regularly off the floor— 
and let them be fed regularly and liberally, 
and give them free access to clean water— 
dirty, foul water kills more chickens every 
year than are eaten. Arrange places for lay- 
ing. When you gather up your eggs, mark 
them—handle them carefully and as li ttle as 
possible—any roughness or violent agitation 
destroys the germ, and this is one reason why 
we get disappointed in our expectations 
When the hen gets ready to set, don’t try to 
do too much, by jamming sixteen or eighteen 
eggs under her—give her twelve; I find that 


the safest number—be sure to make a memor- | 


andum of the date. Itis best to have the nests 
on the ground I think. About a week before 
hatching out, sprinkle the eggs lightly with 
water, und keep it up every day when the hen 
is off— When the chicks are hatched out, I 
move them into a coop with the hen, and let 
them stay without food for the first day— 
afterwards I give them scalded corn meal— 
boiled wheat bread crumbs and bird seed; I 
keep the hen in the coop for four days—just 
giving the chicks ingress and egress at certain 
times of the day. After they are four days 
old, I give them partial liberty—more and 
more each day until, at the end of a week, I 
let them out with the hen about an hour after 
sunrise, and house them again just before 
sunset. My idea is to keep them dry, and 1 | 
don’t allow them to run out in the wet grass | 
or subject themselves to the damp chills of | 
early morning or night until strong enough | 


to take care of themselves, and resist these in- 
fluences. Hundreds of people lose thousands 
of chicks every year, by neglect on this very 
point, and excuse themselves by crying gapes, 
cholera, roup, &c., when the true disease is 
inherent, constitutional laziness. hk. W. 


Houdans, Brakmas, Dominiques. 

I notice a writer in the American Farmer 
expresses his views in favor of the Dominiques 
and against the Houdans. 

I have had much experience in raising the 
Dominiques, light Brahmas and Houdans, and 
have found the Brahma better for ordinary 
farm purposes than the Dominique. They 
willlay about the same; the Brahma is more 
conveniently kept within bounds than any 
other fow], as they will rarely go over a four 
foot picket fence; they are hardy, and good 
mothers; the chicks are hardy, and I think 
equal to any fowl we have for table use, but 
are ravenous eaters. 

The Houdans will lay, I think, full one- 
third more eggs than either of the above, be- 
ing non-setters, lose very little time and re- 
quire not more than two-thirds the feed; 
chicks always hardy and full feathered, and 
mature early. DELAWARE. 





Ghe Vey table Garden, 


WORK FOR MARCH. 


Now all the work is upon us. Hot-beds we 
suppose are all made and sown or ready for 
sowing. Where they are wanting, shallow 
boxes placed in a warm room in a window 
facing South, will give Tomato, Lettuce and 
Cabbage plants enough for a small garden. 
Seeds should have been ordered in anticipation 
of planting time. 

Success in the garden is much a question of 
manure. Do not work the ground until it is 
in good condition—nothing is gained by it. 
Fork in manure in your Asparagus and Rhu- 
barb beds. Expose plants freely but cau- 
tiously in cold frames. Sow in hot-beds seeds 
of Early Cabbage, Cauliflower, Celery, Egg 
Plants, Peppers, Tomatoes and Lima Beans; 
also on pieces of sod, grass side down, Cu- 
cumbers and Squash. Remember that Toma- 
toes, Egg Plants, Peppers, &c., in hot-beds, 
will stand and need more heat than Lettuce, 
Cabbage, &c. 

In the open air Early Beets, Carrots, Cress, 
Spinach, Leeks, Onions, Peas, Parsnips, Par- 
sley, Radishes, Salsify and Early Turnips may 
be sown, and Onion sets and Potatoes planted 
as soon as the ground can be worked. A little 
later sow Celery and Late Cabbage. 
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Below give we a list of varieties most gen- 
erally approved : 

Beets —Dark Red Egyptian is a new variety | 
highly commended, Bassano and Early Blood 
Turnip are old favorites. 

Cabbage-—Early York is an old popular 
kind. Jersey Wakefield and Winningstadt 
are very good. For later use, Flat Dutch, 
Drumbead, Marblehead Mammoth and Drum- 
head Savoy are favorite varieties. 


Carrot—Early French Horn and Long | 
Orange are good kinds. 
Celery —Boston Market is highly esteemed. | 

Cauliflower —Early Eufurth, Early Paris | 
and Boston Market are generally liked. 

Cucumbers.—Early Russian and White | 
Spine are suitable for sowing in hot-beds as | 
recommended. | 

Cress.—Curled and Australian. 

Egg Plants—I\mproved New York and 
Black Pekin are suitable early and later 
varieties 

Kohl Rabi—Cultivated like Cabbage, or 
sown in drills and thinned out. There is little 
difference in the kinds. Early White and 
Large Purple. | 

Leeks.—Flag and Musselburgh are recom- | 
mended. 

Lettuce —Curled Silesia, Curled India and | 
Tenuis Ball are favorites. 

Onions.—Large Red Weathersfield and Yel- | 
low Danvers are recommended. White Por- | 
tugal or Silver Skinned is a good summer | 
varicty. 

*ursley—Double Curled and Moss Curled 
are favorites. 

Pursnips—Little difference in these. The 
Student is said to be somewhat sweeter than 
others, 

Peas.—Early varities—Saxton’s Alpha, new, 
McLean’s Advancer and Little Gem, Early | 
Dan O’ Rouke and Carter’s First C rop are all | 
good. Of later varicties—McLean’s Premier 
and Wonderful, Champion of England, Tall 
Sugar and Large White Marrowfat. 

Peppers.—Squash and Small Red Cayenne 
are both useful. 

Radishes—Early Long Scarlet, White Tur- 
nip and French Breakfast are good kinds. 

Salsify—There are two varicties—differing 
very little. 

Spinach.—The Round is generally sown for 
sumer use. 

Tvmatoes.—Trophy stands foremost for size 
and flavor. Keye’s Early, General Grant and 
Alger are good varieties. 

Turnip.—Early White Dutch, a good va- 
riety for early use. 
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Kentucky Suort-Horns FoR ENGLAND. 
—Mr. Richard Gibson, of Canada, recently 
purchased several head of Short-Horns from 
the herds of Abram Renick, and Mr. Alex- 
ander, for the estate of Lord Dunmore, in the 
North of England. He paid Mr. Alexander 








$8,000 for one “ Duchess” heifer, and $5,000 
for another.—Prairie Farm, 
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‘The Sinesidle 





When You and I were Panne: 





I love to dream of viden days, 
When you and I were young, 

When. happily life's golden rays 
Above our pathway hung; 

And though the present brings its joy 
‘Yo gild the passing hours, 

I dream of days without alloy— 
A springtime and its flowers. 


I love to think of those bright hours, 
‘Though happy days come now,— 

‘Tis well to prize the faded flow'rs 
That bloom on youth's fair brow ; 

How bright the future then appeared! 
How sweetly birds then sung, 

When loving friends our pathway cheer’d— 
When you and I were young! 


The loved companions of those days 
Have left us, one by one— 

And some have trod the golden ways 
To realms beyond the sun; 

Yet when death's hand shall bring to view 
‘The scene that Hope has sung, 

Oh! may we meet the friends we knew 
When you and I were young! 


Scripture History—Abraham’s Trial. 





If there were no other reason to prompt 


youth to the intelligent reading of the Scrip- 


| tures, the interesting histories and remarkable 
events contained therein are well calculated 
to arrest attention, please the fancy, and fix 
| upon the mind impressions, which can never 
be effaced ; for it is an established fact, that 
what we have stored up in the memory, in 
our earliest days, though it may be of ever so 


| trifling a nature, will continue to be fresh in 


our recollections in after life, whilst the most 
important events occuring in maturer years, 
are often entirely obliterated. The philosophy 
of this, we have not the time or space now to 
attempt to explain. 

We propose to present to the consideration 
of those of our readers who may take an in- 
terest in such subjects, a brief history of the 
trial of the faith of the Patriarch Abraham, 
the result of which procured for the head of 
the house of Israel a title, the like whereof 
was never enjoyed by any other of the sons 


| of men,—that of the “Friend of God,” the 


“Father of the Faithful.” That the subject 
matter of this trial was of’transcendent im- 
portance, may well be inferred from the un- 
precedented reward which was to be received, 
if he, to whom it was offered, was found com- 
petent to pass through the ordeal. A mighty 
principle was to be established upon which 
the destinies of mankind were to rest, and it 
was necessary, in the wisdom of God, that the 
one who was to be selected should pass through 
a crucible which was to test to the utmost his 
qualifications for the trust to be confided to 
him. None but a parent can realize the ter- 
rible extremity of the trial which Abraham 
was called upon to bear. He had longed for 
an heir to whom his riches and honors should 
descend, for his God had made to him great 
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promises, an earthly inheritance of vast mag- | 
nitude, and that in his seed should all the na- | 
tions of the earth be blessed—that seed which | 
the Apostle Paul in his Epistle to the Gala- 
tians, declared, “is Christ.” These promises | 
were made and repeated to Abraham, whilst | 
he was yet without a child, and both he and | 
his wife Sarah were far beyond the age when 
such a blessing as that included in the promise 
could be expected. The Patriarch, when this 
promise was first made, said: “ How can this 
be, seeing I go childless, and this Eleazer, the | 
steward of my household, is my heir?” He 
had also to bear the chidings of his wife, when 
she had found that her own servant, Hagar, | 
was disposed to treat her with contempt, after | 
she had given her as a wife to her husband, 
unto whom by her Ishmael was bora. 

But God’s purposes had not, as yet, been 
fully developed—for years after the events | 
just related had passed by, the promise was | 
again repeated, and the covenant more clearly | 
defined, between Abraham and his Maker; 
“Tam the Almighty God,” was the announce- 
ment, “walk before me, and be thou perfect, 
and I will make my covenant between me and 
thee, and will multiply thee exceedingly, * * 
and thou shalt be a father of many nations.” 
Abraham was at this period ninety and nine 
years old, and Sarah ninety. The promises 
so often made were now to be fulfilled, and 
the great event was divul;;ed to Sarah and to 
Abraham, that she was to bear a son, and that 
his name was to be called Isaac. God was 
ever faithful to his promises in all his dealings 
with his people, under the old or new cove- 
nant, and in this, as in other cases. In the | 
due course of time, the son and heir was born | 
to gladden the hearts of his parents. But the | 
hour of trial to the old Patriarch approached | 
—and the commandment was given to him to 
take “ thine only son, Isaac, whom thou lovest, 
and get thee into the land of Moriah, and offer | 
him there for a burnt offering upon one of the | 
mountains which I will tell thee of.” The | 
sequel proved that there was to be no disap- 
pointment in the character of the man upon 
whom such great events were made to depend, 
in the fulfillment of the purposes of Jehovah. 
A mighty nation was promised through that 
son, in multitude as the stars in the heavens, 
or the sands on the sea shore—a nation which 
was to keep alive the name of the True God, 
which at the time of the giving of the pro- 
mises, Was fast disappearing from the minds 
of men—and the intention was announced that 
that nation was to be a peculiar people to the 
Most High, and to them and their seed was to 
be entrusted a mighty mission, through which 
all the nations of the earth were to be blessed 
in God’s own time and Providence. 

The great principle now at stake was to be 
established in Abraham, and his seed (Christ) | 
after him, in whom all nations were to be | 
blessed—and Paul says in his letter to the | 
Romans, Abraham “ staggered not at the pro- 
mise of God through unbelief, but was strong | 
in faith, giving glory to God.” He knew that 
if it were necessary to carry out his purposes, 
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He who had given him that son, as it were, 
from the dead could in like manner raise him 
up again to accomplish his ends. He conse- 
quently rose up early in the merning, and 
without consultation with the mother of the 
boy, took his son and two of his young men, 
with the wood for the burnt offering, and pro- 
ceeded on the journey, requiring three days to 
reach the place designated. Leaving the 
young men at some distance, he laid the wood 
upon his son, and took in his hand fire and a 
knife. The son, up to this hour, seemed not 
to comprehend the nature of the scene now 
before him—and pathetically appealed to his 
father, saying, “ behold the fire and the wood, 
but where is the lamb for a burnt offering ?”— 
the only reply to which—doubtless made with 
a bursting heart, yet with an unflinching pur- 
pose and faith to do God’s will—was, “my 
son, God will provide himself a lamb for a 
burnt offering”—and laying Isaac on the 
altar, upon the wood, Abraham with uplifted 
arm was about to plunge the knife into the 
bosom of that son, in whose existence centered 
all the promises, when the angel of the Lord 
called upon him out of heaven, and said 
“ Abraham, Abraham, lay not thine hand upon 
the lad, neither do thou anything unto him; 
for now I know that thou fearest God, seeing 
thou hast not withheld thy son, thine only son, 
from me”—and a ram caught in a thicket, by 
the horns, was presented to his view as a 
burnt offering in the stead of the boy. 

It was upon the principle established in this 
scene, of unshaken Faith in the promises of 
God, that Abraham secured to himself that 
great title of the‘ Father of the Faithful”— 
and it is upon the same great principle that the 
kingdoms ef God under both the old and new 
covenants were established, and are to endure 
unto the end of the Ages, when all things 
shall be fulfilled that are promised to those 
who continue faithful unto death. 

If the hour or two we have devoted to the 
task of filling up the room in the “ Fireside” 
department of the old Farmer, shall induce 
some of our young friends to turn over the 
pages of the Book of Books to learn more of 
its teachings, we will be recompensed for our 
labor. A SEPTUAGENARIAN. 


DOMESTIC RECIPES. 


QUAKER JUMBLEs.—One pound Corn-meal, 
after weighting it, take out one small tea cup 
of meal and put ina cup of wheat flour instead ; 
halfa pound of butter, one pound of sugar, 
five eggs, a small nutmeg, a wine glass of rose- 
water. Mix well and drop intoa hot pan from 
a spoon. 

Lemon Pre.—Four soda crackers soaked 
several hours in two tea cups of water, two 
cups of sugar, the rinds and juice of two 
lemons. Bake in pastry for two pies. 

Frencu Roiis.—Rub one ounce of butter 
into one pound of flour, mix one egg well 
beaten, a little yeast and sufficient milk to 
make quite stiff. Beat, not knead all well to- 
gether. Half fill the pan and let it rise. 
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One of the great wants 
of agriculturists in the 
South is an efficient, 
cheap and easily oper- 
ated stump-puller. We 
here give an illustration, 
taken from the Patent 
Right Gazette, of one in- 
vented by Mr. Candidus 
Bilharz, of Pittsylvania 
C. H., Va., which is said 
to have been extensively 
tested with very satis- 
factory results. This in- 
vention consists in sus- 
pending the entire ope- 
rating apparatus from a 
semi-s pherical yoke, 
which rests upon a per- 
forated plate, so as to be 
swiveled thereon. The 
entire apparatus can 
thus swing with the 
yoke, to be yielding in 
every direction. A rep- 
resents the supporting 

late, resting upon four 
egs, B, B, fitted into 
sockets, a,a. C, C, are 
handles for the purpose 
of moving the apparatus. 
D is a semi-spherical 
plate, large enough to 
rest in the opening of 
plate, A, and provided 
with spring pawls, d, d, 


A NEW STUMP EXTRACTOR. 








which lock and support the two toothed bars, E, E, of the elevating apparatus. The lower 
ends of the bars, E, are pivoted to the working lever, F. Their upper parts enter the plate, 
D, and are suspended from the same by the pawls. As the lever, F, is rocked, it will also 
cause the yoke to rock, in case the yoke should not draw in the middle. 





THE YOUNG AMERICA HARVESTER. 


We depart from our usual custom regard- 
ing advertisements, to allude, in view of the 
novelty of the invention and the general in- 
terest which it will create, to this new ma- 
chine, the merits of which are set forth in our 
advertising columns of this issue of the Amer7i- 
can Farmer. If it accomplishes what is claim- 
ed for it, a new era is reached. That the need 
of the present day in agriculture is the per- 
fection of machinery to still further save labor 
is a truism, and this machine, if effective, is 
evidently a long stride towards the end de- 


sired. hat the reaper and mower have been | 


to the past, this will be to the future. It can 
come into use, perhaps, in the Middle States, 
only to a moderate extent, and in the Southern 
Atlantic States, too, its limit of adaptability 
is marked, but on the broad prairies of the 
West it will achieve its widest usefulness. 
With the introduction of steam cultivation 
—which must as surely come, at no distant 
day, into general use here as it has already 
noiselessly come into general use in Great 
Britain—and a perfected Harvester like this, 





the labor question is well nigh settled, so far 
as the cultivation of wheat is concerned. The 
cost of the machine, the variety of work done 
considered, is not excessive, but except on 
very large estates it will not be necessary for 
every farmertoownone. They can be owned 
in partnership, as reapers frequently are; 
whilst in many sections it will become a busi- 
ness for men to travel over the country, as 
threshers do now, harvesting the grain—the 
threshing and cleaning being performed with- 
out handling the grain, all the cereals can be 
cut much riper than it is safe now to do, and 
the season for cutting be thus lengthened. 

Extensive use may develop imperfections, 
but if so, it can scarcely be doubted that the 
will be overcome by that genius which, al. 
ways, so soon asa demand arises for a ma- 
chine or tool to achieve a certain end, offers a 
model to effect the purpose sought. Perfec- 
tion must ensue, and the inventor of this har- 
vester will take his place alongside of the 
inventor of the reaping machine and the per- 
fecter of the steam plow. 
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(a We have on hand, received too late for, 
or crowded out of, this issue, several very in- 
teresting papers, some of which will still be 
seasonable for, and will give great interest to, 
our next number. 


A Strate Roap ConvENTION is called for 
March 28th, to meet at Raine’s Hall, Balto., 


to adopt measures to secure better county | 
| INo. 44 LIGHT STREBZBT, 


roads in Maryland. 
from all the counties. 


Delegates are invited 








BALTIMORE MARKETS, Feb. 21. 


Breadstuffs.—Market strong; tendency upward. We 
quote prices as follows: Howard Street Super Flour, $6a 
$6.75; do. common to choice Extra, $7a7.75 ; Howard St. 
Family. $8 25a9 00; City Mills Super, $6.25a6 75; City 
Mills Standard Extra, $7.00a7.50; City Mills Rio Brands, 
$8.00a8.25; Ohio and Indiana Super, $6 2526.75; do. 
common to fair Extra, $6.5006.75; do. good to choice 
Extra, $7.50a7.75; do. Family, $849. City fancy brands 
range at $l0all. Rye Flour, $4.75a5.25. Fine Flour, 
$4.75a5.25. Corn Meal, City Mills, $3 75. 

Grain.—“Wheat in active demand; market firm and 
tendency upward; receipts light; sales of choice Penn- 
sylvania red at !70c.; good to prime Maryland and Vir- 
ginia red at 165a170c. Corn in fair supply, white selling 
at 72a73 cents, and yellow at 67a69c. Uats—Market in- 
active; sales of Western at 52.53c., and of Southern at 
54a56c , the latter for prime bright. 

Cotton.—Sales to-day of bare low middling at 22c ; 
full Jow middling at 22c. Middling closed at 22Xa23c., 
and good ordinary at 21 a21Xc 

Rice.—Caroclina is firm and active. Sales of ordinary 
at 8c.; good to prime 8%a8Xc.; Rangoon 7a7Xc. 

Seed.—Clover in good demand ; sales at $6.40a6.50; for 
choice lots higher figures are asked Timothy $3 75a$4; 
Kentucky Blue Grass §2 75 ; Orchard Grass $2.75a$3. 

Tobacco.—There has been a slight increase in the re- 
ceipts, and a very active demand. We quote prices as 
follows: Maryland, frosted, $6 00a$6.50; sound to good 
common, $7 00a$8 50; middling. $9 00a$10.50; good to 
fine brown, $11.00 to $13 00; fancy, $14.00 to $25.00. 
Upper Country, $500 to $30.00; ground leaves, new, 
$6.00a9 00. Virginia, common to good lugs, $6.00a7.00; 
common to medium leaf, $7.50a9.00; good to fine do., 
$9.50a10 50; selections, shipping. $11.50a13.50; primings, 
$5.00a5.50; stems, good to fine, $4.00a4 50. 

Live Stock —Beef Cattle, best on sale, 6K a7Kc.; gen- 
erally rated first-class, 5¥ a6Xc.; fair quality, 4¥a5iXc. 
Hogs, 644a7 Kc. net; in fair supply, with prices some- 
what stiffer. Sheep, supply light and prices something 
higher, ranging at 5a83¢ c., the latter for extra fine. 

Guanos.—Peruvian, Chincha Island, $72 currency; 
Guanape, $68 per ton of 2.000 Ibs., in quantities less than 
10 tons; Mexican, AA, $25a30; A, $22.25; Navassa, $28. 














NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Adams’ Shirt Manufactory—Bhirts. 
8. R. Bailey—Seeds, 
R. &@ W. H. Cathcart—Averill Chemical Paint. 
R. Cumming & Co.—Fruits, Flowers and Seeds, 
WwW. H. Churchman—Eggs for Hatching. 

Asiatic Fowls and Fancy Pigeons. 
Demuth'e Piano Rooms—Pianos and Organs. 
Wm. Devries € Co.—Dry Goods and Notions. 
Editors American Farmer—W anted a Partner in Mill. 
Heikes’ Nurseries—How to Start a Nursery. 
C. P. Knight—Bradley’s Enameled Paint. 
Morris @ Trimble—French Burr Millistones, &c. 
F. P. Markham—Young America Harvester. 
John F. O’ NeitU—Wagons and Carriages. 
M. Perine @ Sons—Earthenware Manufactory. 
D. M. Robb—Organs and Pianos. 
8. B. Sexton & Co.—Cooking Stoves. 
Sam’l Sands & Son—Stock Wanted. 
A. R. Tatnalli—Eggs and Fancy Pigeons, 
J. M. Thorburn @ Co. .— Viewer a. 
Lewis Tudor & Co.—C t 
Hallock @ Robinson—Seeds and ag = 











WILLIAM DEVRIES & CO. 


Wholesale Dealers in 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


DRY GOODS AND NOTIONS, 
William Devries, No. 812 
Willum R Devrice, ©W- Baltimore Street, 
Solomon Kimmell, Between Balto. and Liberty, 
G. Ephraim Ducker. mar-12t BALTIMORE, 


LEWIS TUDOR & CO., 





Third door below Lombard st., 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS and Dealers in FIELD 
SEEDS, BUTTER, CHEESE, EGGS, Green and Dried 
FRUITS, Vegetables and Country Produce generally. 
Also, an assortment of reliable GARDEN SEED con- 





KNOX 
FRUIT FARM 
AND 


NURSERIES. 


FRUITS, FLOWERS AND SEES. 


OUR CATALOGUE of Small Fruits, containing 
much valuable information on Small Fruit culture, 
and two COLORED cuRoMoS, with Price List, sent for 
10 cents. 

OUR CATALOGUE of Vegetable and Flower 
Seeds, containing instructions for cultivation, sent 
on receipt of stamp. 

OUR CATALOGU &E of Roses, Shrubs, Evergreens, 
Ornamental, Flowering, Bedding and Green*house 
Plants, containing descriptions of many new and rare 
Plants, sent on receipt of stamp. 

One each of the above catalogues, which, combined, con- 
tain over 100 pages, sent for 15 cents. 

a7” We offer great inducements to purchasers, and by 
our liberal offers ‘* by mail,’’ place our establishment at 
every man’s door. 


R. CUMMING & CO, 
Seed Store: (Successors to J. Knox.) 
99 SmiTarigLp Sr. mar-2t Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Rare or Valuable Seeds. 


Four pounds White or Yellow Mammoth Dent Corn, $1; 
Swedish and Excelsior Oats (they average 42 Ibs. per 
stroked bushel), 2 lbs. each, $1; Moore’s Early Concord 
Sweet Corn, the largest early and best flavored Sweet 
Corn in cultivation, per package 20c., per pint 40c ; New 
Branching Sweet Corn (each stalk has from 2 to 4 large 
ears), per package 20c., per pint 40c.; Trophy Tomato, 
the best in cultivation, package 20c. ; Russian American 
Watermelon, the finest we have ever raised, package 20c.; 
White Japan Muskmelon, package 15c. ; Sugar-Trough 
Gourd, very useful for sugar-troughs, lard and soap 
cans, &c., package 20c ; 10 papers Vegetable Seeds, 50c.; 
10 papers Flower Seeds, choice Annuals, 50c.; 6 best 
mixed Gladiolus Bulbs, 75c.; 6 choice named a. 
$1 50; 3 best Lilies, including the Golden Banded, $1 ; 
best Double Tuberoses, 50c. By mail, gs. paid, on dn 
ceipt of price. ‘Address 8.R BAILEY, 

mar-lt Lima, Ohio, 


WANTED —A suitable person, with a capi- 
* tal of $2,000 to $3,000, as PAKT- 
NER to erect and run a Grist and Sumach Mill in one of 
the best sections of Eastern Virginia. This is a splendid 
opportunity for the right kind of a man. For particulars 
address the Editors of The Amerizan Farmer. mch-tf 
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OFFICE OF THE 


YOUNG AMERICA HARVESTER MANU- 
FACTURING C0., 


Nos. 47, 49 and 51 WATER STREET, Buffalo, N. Y. 





" HARVESTER roUne perecnr ” 


With two men and four horses, the Harvester ‘‘ Youne Amenica’’ Cuts, Threshes, Cleans and 
Sacks the grain in one operation, cutting from TEN TO FIFTEEN ACRES per day. 


Tue Foutowine Questions have been asked in reference to the ‘‘ Young America’’ Harvester, 
and for convenience we have given the same with the answers, viz: 


lst.—Will four horses handle, readily, the Harvester ‘‘ Young America?’’ 

Answer. Yes, upon any field where the most approved Reapers can do their work, so will the 
‘* Young America’ Harvester, with four horses and two men only, perform all that is claimed for it. 

2nd.—Will it work satisfactorily on rough and smooth ground, or land roughly cultivated ? 

Answer.—There is no land cultivated where any Reaper is used, that the Harvester ‘‘ Young 
America’’ will not find less difficulty, as the wheels are much larger, and the movement less dis- 
turbed over roughly cultivated land ; and on hillside fields, no objection can be made to the ‘‘ Young 
America’’ Harvester that does not, with equal force, apply to any machinecutting grain. By taking 
off the cutter-bar, a complete Threshing machine is made, and with horse power attachment, can be 
used in the same manner, and facility, as the most approved now in use, 

3rd.—lIs it liable to get out of order, or so complicated to make it difficult to repair? 

Answer.—Nothing but gross carelessness can put it out of order. There is no more simply 
constructed machine; there is none so strong; there is none so well made; and should any thing 
break, can be repaired on the farm, as duplicates can be had immediately on application by letter 
or telegram. 

4th.—What is the price of the ‘‘ Young America’’ Harvester, complete, and what are the terms 
of payment? 

Answer.—The price of the ‘‘ Young America’’ Harvester, six hundred dollars; three hundred 
dollars to be paid down, and the balance (three hundred dollars) by note, at twelve months, with 
interest ; or 10 per cent. off for cash, 

We deliver the Harvester on board the cars or other mode of conveyance, in Buffalo, free of 
charge. All freights are paid by the parties at the destination. 

“Our Agent will put the Harvester in running order on the premises, and insiruet in the operation 
for work, without cost or expense of any kind to the purchaser. All ‘‘ Young America’ Harvesters 
are warranted. 


mar.tf FRED’K P. MARKHAM, Proprietor. 
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MASON G HAMLIN CABINET ORGANS 


From 50 to 1000 Dollars. 


STEINWAY & SONS PIANOS. 


At BENTEEN’S, 80 W. Fayette street, Baltimore, Md. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
mar-12t Address D. M. ROBB. 


JOHN F. O’NEILL, 


_ Maryland Carriage Works 
** es 7 e- aa and Coach Factory, 
meyer No. 35 SOUTH PACA STREET, 
a Fi A NEAR THE THREE TUNS HOTEL. 


I news on hand and ready for sale the largest and most varied assortment of CARRIAGES and SPRING 
WAGONS of any ether house in the city, such as 


Family Carriages, Jagger Wagons, single aud double, Buggy Wagons, Gunning Wagons, Business 
Wagons, Express Wagons and Baggage Wagons, 


All of my own manufacture, and built of the best materials and workmanship. All work sold or ordered at my 
establishment, warranted for one year. ALL REPAIRING DONE PROMPTLY. 


JOHN F. O'NEILL, No. 35 South Paca street, 


mar-12t BALTIMORS, MD. 


ADAMS’ 


OLD ESTABLISHED 


SHiRT 
MANUFACTORY, 


Northwest Corner of Charles and Baltimore 
streets, Baltimore, Md. 


Shirts Made to Order. 


S2@ SHIRTS MADE FOR THE TRADE—FIT GUARANTEED. 























Directions for self-measurement sent on application by mail. 


mar-3t 230 Baltimore street, N. W. cor. of Charles, up stairs. 
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sao, MORBIS & TRIMBLE, 

, sive This a Proprietors of the old original 
(i) HHT i 1 # Baltimore Burr Mill- 
att py LHP] stone Works, 


Established 1815, 





2 : ca — French Burr and other 
——- MILLSTONES. 
BOLTING CLOTHS, 


Best quality ANKEeR Brann, by the piece or cut to order. and sent by express to any Station on Steamboat or 
Railroad lines. SMUT MACHINES, BELTING and Mill Furnishing Goods generally. 


WES'lT FALLS AVENUF, 
mar-12t NEAR PRATT STREET BRIDGE. 
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THESE PAINTS are composed of PURE WHITE LEAD, ZINC AND LINSEED OIL, with other materials 
which add greatly to the durability, elasticity, beauty and streugth of the Paint. The whole are chemically combined, 
so that the pigments are held in permanent solution, thus forming a new compound which dries upon the surface 
and adheres firmly to it, thus forming a smooth, glossy, firm, elastic, beautiful and durable Paint. The Oil, which 
is the real life of the Paint, cannot leave it and be absorbed by the substance to which it is applied, as it does in the 
paints mixed in the ordinary way, and thus leave the pigment dead and brittle, to wash and rub off in a few months, 
or at farthest in three or four years. This paint is unaffected by changes of temperature, is perfectly impervious to 
the action of the water, is well adapted to all classes of work, and isin every way a better Paint for either INSIDE 
OR OUTSIDE WORK or BOAT PAINTING, than any other Paint known to the trade, and will last at least THREE 
TIMES AS LONG AS THE BEST LEAD AND OIL MIXED IN THE ORDINARY WA 

ALWAYS READY FOR USE AND EASILY APPLIED. SOLD BY THE GALLON. 

ONE GALLON CUVERS 20 SQUARE YARDS TWO COATS 

C. P. KNIGHT, Sole / gent, 


_ eta and Price Lists furnished gratis. mar 6t 93 ¥. A OMBARD ST., BALTIMORE, 


EGGS FOR HATCHING. ‘EGG  ~—eeere now booked for EGGS, to he 


filled in rotation, as received, from my 

From the most noted and highest prize strains of | Premium WHITE LEGHORNS and SILVER SPaN- 
Asiatic Fowls ever imported to this country, consisting _GLED HAMBURGS. 

of LIGHT and DARK BRAHMAS, BUFF, WHITE and 8 seek - AW, 7 . 

PARTRIDGE COCHINS. ’ ALSO, 20 varieties of FANCY PIGEONS. Eggs 





_— : : oe . etce., properly bored and delivered at Express Office. 
a7” PURITY and FRESHNESS GUARANTEED. 3 ; P 
Carefully packed te ship to any part of United States. | Send stamp for Price List. wee R. TATNALL 
Address W. H. CHURCHMAN, | o>. — 
mar-3t Wilmington, Delaware, | ™ar-It Wilmington, Delaware. 
) Ww. H. CHURCHMAN, 
THORBURN'S FLOWER SEEDS Wiimington, Delaware, 
Our Annual Descriptive _Importer & Breeder of Asiatic Fowls 
CATALOGUE OF FLOWER SEEDS, and Fancy Pigeons, 


contiining all the novelties, also Hybrid Gladiolus Has for sale first-class specimens (for exhibition or 
and Spring Bulbs, is now ready for mailing free to | breeding purposes) of LIGHT and DARK BRAHMA*, 
applicants. New Tree Seed Catalogue also just issued. | BUFF, WHITE and PARTRIDGE COCHINS. No infe- 

J. M. THURBURN & CO., rior Fowls sold or givenaway. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
mar-lt 15 John st., New York. mar-3t 
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DEMUTH’S 


Piano Room 


No. 109 W. FAYETTE ST., 


TWO DOORS EAST OF LIBERTY. 





FIRST-CLASS 
New and Second-hand 
PIANOS and ORGANS 
For SALE and RENT. 


7 Rents of Instruments deducted if bought within 
twelve months. 

s7~ Instruments sold on Agreement. 
ments received. 

ag” PIANOS EXCHANGED. 
and Removed. 
is respectfully solicited. 


IMPORTANT. 
Paint! Paint! 
Paint! 


THE 


AVERILL 
CHEMICAL 
PAINT! 


Which, for DURABILITY, BEAUTY and ECONOMY, 
is unsurpassed by any other PAINT MANUFACTURED, 
and is already mixed for use, of all the different shades 
of color to suit the taste, and is equally good for wood, 
stone or iren, and will not crack nor chalk off by friction, 
and will preserve its color twice as long as the best Lead 
Paint. Itis sold only by the gallen, and one gallon will 
cover twenty square yards of smooth surface. 


87” Send for Circulars. 


R. & W. H. CATHCART, 
SOLE AGENTS, 
113 Thames Street, 


BALTIMORE, Md. 


Monthly pay- 
Pianos Repaired, Tuned 


mar-12t 


mar-6t 


All Instruments fully warranted. A call | 





Baltimore Made 


COOKING STOVES, 


COOKING STOVES 


Of our own manufacture 





At very low rates. We can suit almost any one, 
as to price and good qualities in a Cook Stove. 
Our Cook Stoves are made with large flues and 
large ovens, They are SUPERIOR BAKERS, 
and ECONOMICAL in the consumption of fuel. 
We guarantee them in all cases, and invite those 
in want to give them a trial. 

We also manufacture SUPERIOR COOKING 
RANGES, the CELEBRATED BALTIMORE 
PARLOR QUEEN and PARLOR HEATERS for 
fire-places, and other Stoves. Thankful for past 
favors, we solicit a continuance of the patronage 
of our friends and the public. 


8S. B. SEXTON & CO., 


111 West Lombard st., 


mar-3t BALTIMORE. 


FARMERS AND 
PLANTERS’ AGENCY. 


Office of the American Farmer, 
Battimore, February 21, 1872. 
We have inquiries for the following Animals 
and Fowls, and parties having such stock to sell 
will oblige us by sending us a description, price, 
&c., stating where to be seen, &. 


SAML. SANDS & SON. 











A Good Jack—To purchase or hire for the 
season. 

A Jersey Bull—Not over three years old. 

Two Jersey Cows. 

One Jersey Bull Calf. 

One Oxford Down Buck Lamb. 

One Shropshire Down Buck Lamb. 

One Thoroughbred Merino Ram. 

Several Good Milk Cows—Native stock, 
for a Butter Dairy. 

Bronze Turkeys. 


Crested Ducks. mch-tf 





START A NURSERY, caision' pice’. 
Price List No. 2, for Spring of 1872, free. 
HEIKES’ NURSERIES, Dayton, 0. 
(Established 1822.) mar-1t 
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M. PERINE & SONS, 


Manufacturers of 
Flower Pots, Stone and Earthenware, 
Also, FIRE BRICK for COAL STOVES. 
POTTERIES and SALES ROOM, 
No. 711 & 713 W. BattimoRe sr. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Fowl Fountains of all sizes always on hand. mar-12t 


CARHART’S 
Patent "'l’wo-Horse 


Pulverizing Cultivator 


was awarded the Virst Premium at State and County 
Fairs in 1870 and ’71. 

It is superior to the best Wheel Cultivator. 

The draft is reduced nearly one-half. 

The depth you wish it to ran is regulated withowt the 
use of wheels. 

It can be drawn elose to a tree or plaat without injuring 





it. 

It is not disturbed by short undulations of earth like 
the Wheel Cultivator; but pulvesizes, levels, ard fits the 
ground for the Mowing Machine better than any Cultiva- 
tor in use, apd can be used for more purposes than any 
other implement on the farm. Price $20 and freight. 


Cc. C. BRADLEY & SON, 
Manufacturers, Syracuse, N. Y. 


LINTON & LAMOTT, Agt., 
feb-2t. 70 & 72 NORTH ST, Batrimorz. 


MPLOY MENT !—We are prepared to give con- 

stant empleyment to any person who wishes to en- 
gage ip selling any or al! of the following new and pepu- 
lar patented articles, via: Howe’s Dirigo Carriage Jack, 
price $250, Howe's Hand Potato Digger, price $3.00; 
Patent Chemically Prepared Paints, put ap ready for use, 
in tin cans, at $1.50 per gallon, all colors; a Patent Bat 
ton-Hole Cutter, price 2c., best in use; a New-Patent 
Photograph Goods that can be use@ over and over, as 
many times as is desired, with a saving of 190 per cent 
to the artist We will pay a liberal salary by the week, 
and pay expenses, or allow a commission from whiel: any 
person of common abilities can euorn from $20 to $50 per 
week, clear. To any wide awake party who really means 
business, and desires to investigate and test one ef the 
best chances ever offered to Agents, we will send full 
particulars, and a valuable lot of Samples of the Goods 
by mail on receipt of 50 cts. to pay the postage. Address 
0. P. HOWE & CO., Augusta, Me. feb-2t 


SAML. SANDS & SON’S 
Farmers and Planters’ Agency, 


FOR THE PURCHASE OF 
Guanos, Fertilizers, Chemicals for making 
same, Improved Live Stock, Agricul- 
tural Implements and Machinery, Fruit 
and Ornamental Trees, Seeds, &c. 


Carried en strictly as an Ageney, and purehases made 
in most cases without charge to buyer. 

Terms—CASH, or its equivalent. See, for particulars, 
large advertisement in January pumber of American 








Farmer. SAML. SANDS & SON, 
Office American Farmer, No. 9 North et., 
feb Baltimore, Md. 





Steam Engine and Tile Machine 
for Sale Cheap. 


There being no demand for Tiles here, we have cen- 
cluded to sella FIFTEEN HORSE PORTABLE ENGINE 
and TILE MACHINE, Will sell them separately or to- 
gether. The Tile Machine is the most improved make— 
grinds the clay and makes the Tile at the same time. Can 
make 10,000 3-inch Tiles in 10 hours. Gearing and 
Dies all in complete order for work. 

WARREN & SON, 


J. 
feb-3m Cambridge, Dorchester county, Maryland. 





R. J. BAKER & co., 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
Oil Vitriol, Chemicals, Bone, German Potash 
Sal its, Sulphate Ammonia, &c., 
FOR MAKING 
SUPERPHOSPHATES & FERTILIZERS, 


36 and 38 South Charles Street, 


| jam-22 BALTIMORE. 





Farm for Rent or Sale. 


For Rent.—A eommodious plain DWELLING, with 
stabling and outhouses, suitable for » family’s summer 
residence, or ether pury se; with 5 or acres of ground 
wel) set in grass ; has also a vegetable garden, fruit trees, 
&c. Situated 15 miles on the York turnpike, Baltimore 





| coumty, Md.; five railroad stations within ome te three 


miles. It will be rented for the summer, or by the year; 
possession at onee. 

N. B.—If desired, some 30 or 40 more acres could be 
had with the above heuse and lot, suitable for raising 
Vegetables, &c., or the FARM with which it is connected 
is rom Sate. 

Apply at 


jan-tf THIS OFFICE. 


“The @uea Need of the Soil is Potash. a 


POTASH FERTILIZING MATERIALS.—1I% tens 
German SULPHATE POTASH AND MAG- 
NESIA {(ealle@ Kainit), calcined and ground; can be 
used alone or mixed with Bowe Dust, Stable Manure or 
any manufactured Guano or Phosphate; 50,000 tons used 
anpually in Europe; contains no san@ or dirt. For sale 
CRARLES L. OUDESLUYS, 

No. 67 Exchange Place. 








y 
jan 3t 





A. B. FARQUHAR 
Proprietor of Ventesiosae Aaricelteral 
Mamufacturer of Improved 
Polished Stee! 
DICKSON SWEEPS, 


[YORK, penne? 
S@LID STEEL SWEEPS, 
and SC 
STEEL PLOW: ee 

we 
CULTIVATORS, 
Horsz-Powrrs, TurEsu- 


Send for Ilnstraled Calalorue. 


Water-Proof Felting, 
(ne tar ased,) 


For Outside of Buildings, 
AND 
Ins1pz Instead of Praste x. 


Cc. J. PAY, Patentee, 
jan-3t Camden, New Jersey. 


J. H. PARKS, 
Engraver on Wood, 


Marble Building (Third Floor, Front Room), 
8S. E. Cor. Charles and Fayette sts., 
jan-tf BALTIMORE. 


















GALVANIZED IRON CORNICES. 
JAMES W. GEDDES, 


TIN, GALVANIZED IRON, 
COPPER, aad ZINC 
ND IRON ROOFING 
SPOUTS, GUTTERS, &e. 
No. 67 North street (above Saratoga street), 
jan-tf BALTIMORE. 
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SAUL’S NURSERIES, 
Plant and Seed Establishment, 


WASHINGTON CITY, D.C. 





Nursery Department. 
FRUIT TREES—An extensive stock of Std. and Dwf. 
Pears, Apples, Peaches, Plums, Cherries, &c. SMALL | 
FRUITS—Currants, Gooseberries, Blackberries, Rasp- | 
berries, Strawberries, &c. GRAPE VINES—An im- | 
mense stock. SHADE TREES. for Parks, Gardens, | 
Streets, &c. Evergreens suitable for Parks, Small Gar- 
dens, Cemeteries, &c. Flowering Shrubs, Vines, Roses, | 
&e. 


Piant Department. | 


An immense stock of New, Rare and Beautiful Plants, 
for the Greenhuuse, Parlor and Garden, See new Cata- 
logue. | 

| 
Seed Department. 


| 

Vegetable Seeds of the finest quality, fresh and pure, | 
grown by myself or specially for me, or my importations. | 
Flower Seeds—Being extensively engaged in importing 
and growing new and rare Plants, consequently my facil- 
ities for seed saving are unequalled. The following Cata- 
logues, with others, are now ready: No. 1—A Descriptive 
Catalogue of Fruit Trees—free. No, 2—Catalogue of | 
Garden and Flower Seeds--free. No. 6—Catalogue of 
New. Rare and Beautiful Plants, ready in February, con- | 
taining a superb Colored Plate of a beautiful new Pelar- | 
gonium—free to all my customers, to others price 10 cts., | 
or @ plaim copy to all applicants free. 


JOHN SAUL, 
feb-2t Washington City, D. C. 





| 
CHOICE JERSEY CATTLE, | 


Bred from Imported and Herd Register Animals. 
CALVES, YEARLINGS and COWS—some full, solid | 
color, with black points. 


Pure bred Southdowns, 


SPRING LAMBS, EWES (two to four years old), one 
BUCK (four years old), a sure getter, sold to avoid close 
breeding. 


Choice Dark Brahma FOWLS, 


From imported Strains and Prize Trios. 
DUNMORE FARM, 
Frederick Road, near Catonsville, Balto. co. 
Address, 


J. STRICKER JENKINS, 


feb-6m 18 Second st., Baltimore. 


TREES, 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL, 
For SPRING of 1872. 





We invite the attention of Planters and Dealers to 
our large and complete stock of 

Standard & Dwarf Fruit Trees. 

Grape Vines, Small Fruits. 

Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses. 

New and Rare fruit & Ornamental Trees. 

Evergreens and New Plants. 

Prompt attention given to all enquiries. 
Descriptive and Illustrated priced Catalogues sent pre- 
paid on receipt of stamps, as follows: 

No. 1—Fruits, 10c. No. 2—Ormamental Trees, 
10c. No. 3—Greenhouse, 10c. No. 4—Whulesale, 


Free. Address, 
Estab’'d 1840. ELL WANGER & BARRY, 
feb 3t Mount Hope Nurseries, ROCHESTER, N, Y. 








HOUDAN FOWLS AND EGGS. 
FOR SALE, a few pairs or trios of Pure 
Bred HOUDAN FOWLS, at $10.00 per pair or 
$13 50 per trio. Also, EGGS at $3.00 per dozen, 
boxed and delivered to Express Office. 
Refer to Editors American Farmer, who have 
some of my birds. 
Orders filled in turn for Eggs. Address 
feb-tf M. ROWE, Harper’s Ferry, W. Va. 


Importer and Breeder of 


Italian Queens. 


HIVES, BEE-FEEDERS, &c. 


Send for Circular. 
feb-ly E. J. PECK, Linden, N. J. 


STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


B. M. RHODES & CO., 
Office 82 South st., below Corn Exchange, Baltimore 
Offer to Planters and Dealers upon favorable prices and 
terms: RHODES’ STANDARD SUPER PHOSPHATE, 
SOLUBLE AMMONIATED SOUTH SEA GUANO, OR- 
CHILLA GUANO AA, feb-3t 


‘TREES AND PLANTS. 
Rosebank Nurseries 


Govanstown, Balto. co., Md. 


We invite the attention of Planters and Amateur Cal- 
tivators, te our comp!ete stock of the following : 


PEARS, Standard and Dwarf. 
APPLES, Standard and Dwarf. 
CHERRIES, Standard and Dwarf. 


PEACHES, PLUMS, and GRAPE VINES, together with 
other SMALL FRUITS of popular kinds. 


ORNAMENTAL TREES, EVERGREENS and SHRUBS, 
with ROSES in great variety. A large stock of 
choice GERANICMS, VERBENAS, and 
other bedding eut plants. 


75 to 100 Thousand two and three year old OSAGE 
ORANGE HEDGE PLANTS. 


7” Orders by mail promptly attended to. 
Catalogues fcrwarded on application. 


jan-tf W. D, BRACKENRIDGE. 
J. WILKINSON, 


Landscape Gardener, Rural Architect and 
Draining and Irrigating Engineer. 


Office, N. W. cor. Charles and Baltimore streets, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 

Mr. W. desires to call the attention ef the public to his 
Patent Horse Stall, Improved Cattle Stall, his original 
mode of Ventilating buildings, of Framing Farm Barns 
of any dimensions, in which ke uses no piece of timber 
cr lumber of greater dimensions than a board 1 inch in 
thickness, 12 inches in width, and 16 feet in length, and 
dispenses with all girders and cellar beams above the 
principal floor: also to his Pitching Apparatus for Hay, 
Grain and Fodder, by Horse Power. Any amount of 
reference given if desired. 

Send for Circular. jan-tf 


To Have Comfort and Health, 

Wear Boots and Shoes that will not leak and are plia 
ble—such only are made with the CABLE SCREW 
WIRE. Try them. All bear the Patent Stamp.  feb-3t 
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Itching, or Ulcerated Piles that | 
De Bing’s Pile Remedy fails | 
to cure. 


00 





For any case of Blind, Bleeding, | | 


| John M. Griffith. W.M.Baker. F.C. Bryan. 


| 


It is prepared expressly to cure the Piles and nothing 


else, and has cured cases of over 20 years standing. For 
sale by all Druggists. Price $1 00. 
Laboratory 339 W. Baltimore street, Baltimore, Md. 


FOUTZ’S 


CELEBRATED 


Horse aud Cattle Powders. 





This preparation, long and favorably 
known, will thoroughly re-invigorate 
broken down and low-spirited horses, 
by strengthening and cleansing the 
stomach and intestines. 


% It is a sure preventive of all diseases 
:as LUNG 


incident to this animal, sucl 
FEV ER. GLANDERS, YELLOW 
WATER, HEAVES, COUGHS, DIs- 
TEMPER, FEVERS, FOUN DER, 
LOSS OF APPETITE AND VITAL 
ENERGY, &c. Its use improves 
the wind, increases the appetite— 
gives asmooth and glossy skin—and 
transforms the miserable skeleton 2 
inte a fine-looking and spirited horse. 








To keepers of Cows this prepara- 
tion is invaluable. It is a sure pre- 
ventive against Rinderpest, Hollow 
Horn, etc. It has been proven by 
actual experiment to increase the 
quantity of milk and cream twenty 
per cent. and make the butter firm 
sel sweet. In fattening cattle, it 
gives them an appetite, loosens their hide, and makes 
them thrive much faster. 





In all diseases of Swine, such as Coughs, Ulcers in 
the Lungs, Liver, &c., this article acts 
as aspecific. By putting from one 
half a paper to a paper in a barrel of 
swill the above diseases will be eradi 
cated or entirely prevented. If given 
in time, a certain preventive and 
cure for the Hog Cholera. 


DAVID E. FOUTZ, Proprietor, 
BALTIMORE. Md. 


For sale by Druggists and Storekeepers throughout 
_the United States, Canadas and South America 








Cor, 


Warranted GordenSeeds 


OUR NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with 
description of all leading varieties, and a select List 
of the most desirable Novelties, Prices, Directions 
for Culture, Useful Tables, &c., is iesued, and will 
be mailed to our customers FREE, to others de- 
siring a copy, on receipt of 10 cents. 

feb-tf 


CAREFULLY-BRED 
JERSEY and 
AYRSHIRE COWS, 
HEIFER and 


BULL — 


L. RICE, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 





For sale by 
feb-tf 


400,000 





at greatly reduced rates, and a com- 


plete assortment of Nursery Stock. Address 
E. 


feb-2t MOODY & SONS, Lockport, N. ¥. 


EEE 


generally. 


STANDARD Pear Trees, | 








GRIFFITH, BAKER & BRYAN, 


41 and 43 N. PACA ST., 
BALTIMORE, Ma. 


Manufacturers of the 





CELEBRATED BUCKEYE SELF-DISCHARG- 
ING STEEL TOOTH WHEEL 


HORSE RAKE, 


DEXTER WASHING MACHINE, 
TINGLEY’S IMPROVED CHURN, 
Right Hand CORN SHELLERS, 


STRAW CUTTERS, PLOUGHS, 
CULTIVATORS, and 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS 
and HARDWARE generally. 

General Agents for the New BUCKEYE STATE 
Reaper and Mower and the celebrated ‘‘WORLD”’ 
Enclosed Gear REAPER AND MOWER, with 
Droppers or Self-Rake Attachments; Tornado 
Thresher and Cleaner and Carey Horse Power ; 
Bullard’s Improved Hay Tedder, Hagerstown 
Grain and Fertilizer Drill, Cider and Wine Mills 
and Presse, &c. 

FIELD and GARDEN SEEDS of every de- 
scription; FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
GUANO, BONE, PLASTER and FERTILIZERS 
All kinds of Machinery repaired at 
ahort notice and on reasonable terms. 

Call and examine or send for Descriptive Cir- 
culars and Price Lists. 

GRIFFITH, BAKER & BRYAN, 
41 and 43 N. Paca st., Baltimore, Md. 


HARROWS, 


feb 





MANUFACTURERS OF PURE 
NO. 1 GROUND PLASTER. 
Cc. 8S. & E. B. FREY, 
No. 18 HARFORD AVENUE, Battimorg, Mp. 


And dealers in Corn Husks. Always buying and pay 
the Hreugest Case Price 





FOR CORN HUSKS. °: 
CATTLE! 
SHEEP! 
SWINE! 


POULTRY! 
Original Breeders of Chester White Pigs. 
Send Stamp for price list. 
JAMES STEWART & CO., 


feb. 2t Kennett, Chester county, Pa. 























ADVERTISING SHEET. 





Horse, Cattle & Dog Infirmary 


Horse Shoeing Establishment, 


By Dr. J. B. COLEMAN, M.R. 0. V. 8. 


Office 116, Infirmary 133, and Shoeing 
Forge 214 German street, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Ee has made specialties of his profession of the Lung 
Plague, or contagious Vicuro Pneumonia in Cattle and 
Lamenessres in the Horse from whatever cause ; but par- 
ticularly those arising from, or concomitant With foot 


contraction, e. g. Corns, Quarter Crack, Ring Bone, | 


Ankleand Knee Cuck, Chest Founder, (so-called.) Swee- 
ny, &c., which generally arise from injudicivus shoeing, 
and arecured by the proper treatment of the distorted 
foot. 

The best mode of treatment of contraction of the hoof, 
known to the profession, is called the 


Improved Dunbar System, 


by which some of the most valuable animals in this re- 
gion have been thoroughly cured. 


By permission, the names of afew of Dr. C’s patrons 
in Baltimore are given as reference, 


J. L. Johnston, Esq.... ccceseceescecees sees banker, 
Henry Johnston, Esq ...000 .ceeesscccccceee “ 
W. H. Graham, Fsq....... cocccces cece ceece 
Wm. Devries, Esq.sscee ceceeeesee cece ees Merchant, 
Jesse Tyson, Esq..cc.s cece socces cose cces 

J. Golibart, Esq ....0. cesses Canton Steam Saw Mill. 
Edward Clabaugh, Esq soees coees-South street. 
E. l. Mayer, Esq.... 
G. 0. Wilson, Esq.. 
G. Delphy, Esq......... 







° North Howard street. 
sseececees LeXington street. 
inden Ave. Livery Stables. 





**No Foot, no Horse.” 


Dr. C. will undertake the worst case of foot contraction | 
on the principle of payment by results; or, in other 


words, 
No Cure, no Pay. 


Catile Inoculated for Pleuro Pneumonia. 


Send for Circular. jau-tf 





Edward J. Evans & Co. 


Aurserymen and Seedsinen, 


YORK, PENNA. 


Offer for the coming season an unusuaily fine as- 
sortme.t ef 


Garden, Field, and Flower Seeds, 


embracing all the leading standard varieties, with the 


mest desirable of the novelties of the season; also 
8 very complete stoc« of well grown, thrifty, 


STANDARD AND DWARF FRUIT TREES, 
ORMAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS, 
EVERGREENS, SMALL FRUITS, 
RIUBARB, ASPARAGUS, 
HEDGE PLANTS, &e., &c. 


Descriptive priced catalegues mailed to applicants. 








——————l 


SMITH & CURLETT, 
Steam Soap and Candle Works, 
PERFUMED CHEMICAL OLIVE SOAPS, 
ADAMANTINE & TALLOW CANDLES. 
Cor. Holliday and Pleasant 8ts., 
feb-ly BALTIMORE, Md. 





GUANO! GUANO!! 


A No.1 Peruvian, and 
A No.1 Guanape Guano, 


Which we offer for sale, in lots to suit purchasers, at 
Agents’ Warehouse at Point, or up town. 
| We would also call the attention of Farmers and 
| Planters to 


|CURRIE’S BONE FLOUR, 


| Which, by analysis, is the best BONE offered for sale 
| in this market. 

ROBT. TURNER & SON, 

} 43 South Frederick street, Baltimore. 
| FIELD SEED of best quality always on hand. jan-tf 








, Which will be as 


8 and othere interested in 


JOHN MAYHER, 


40 and 42 Light street, Baltimore. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


40 and 42, Light st., Baltimore, 


ecialty of PLOWS of all the various varieties for the 
g established himself in 


The subscriber, Mafufacturer and Dealer in all kinds of AGRICUL- 
TURAL IMPLEMEN'S, FARM AND PLANTATION MACHINERY— 


Respectfully invites all his old customer 
such Wares to give him a call and examine his stock 


COMPLETE AND WELL MADE, AND SOLD AT AS MODERATE 
| RATES, as any other like establishment in the country. Address 
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Patterson Devons. 7 





| 
| 








| <Asowner of the justly celebrated Devon Herd of the 
late 
GEORGE PATTERSON, deceased, 


| Tam now brecding and have for sale young Devens from 
| eigit months to two years andahalf old. Prices from 
| seventy-five to one hundred and twenty-five dollars each, 
according to age, choice, &c. Also, 


| BERKSHIRE PIGS, 


from ten to twenty dollars each, according to age. 
For further information apply to Sami. Sanps & 
Son, American Farmer office, or address, 


| S. T. C. BROWN, 
jan-4t Sykesville, Carroll co., Md. 
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GARDEN SEED. 


NEW SEED STORE, 


No. 172 WEST PRATT STREET, 


Between the Maltby House and Light street (North side), in the 
Agricultural Warehouse of N. W. SLADE & Co. 
WHERE WILL BE FOUND 


PLOWS, HARROWS, CULTIVATORS, 
Corn Shellers, Straw and Fodder Cutters, Reaping 
and Mowing Machines, Grain Drills, 
Threshing Machines, 


and Implements generally, mostly manufactured by the Canton Agricultural Works, Baltimore. The subscribers 
would respectfully inform the Farmers, Gardeners, and the Trade, that they have now in store a 


COMPLETE STOCK OF SEEDS, 


of all the varieties suited te this market, all NEW and FRESH, selected with care from the past season’s production, 
which we offer at wholesale and retail, in quantities to suit, on as liberal terms as any other reliable house. We 
solicit an examinatien of our stock, and are confident in our ability to give satisfaction. We shall be supplied with 
a choice selection of FLOWER SEED from Mr. JAMES VICK, Florist, Rochester, N. Y., for sale at 
his catalogue prices. Any person wishing to obtain a smal! assortment of Seeds, in value of $1, $2 or $5, can remit, 
with list of what they desire. We will, on receipt, pack and send to their address, post paid,-and guarantee that 
they will be satisfied with the result. We shall put up our Seeds, for retailing, in first-class heavy paper packages 
and neat style, and sell at 10 cents each; also, in any quantity by the ounce, pound, quart or bushel. 


HALLOCK & ROBINSON, 
172 West Pratt Street, Baltimore, Md. 


SJ” Catalogues for 1872 now ready, and will be sent free by mail to any address. mar-3t 


THE 


Buckeye Mower: Reaper, 


With SELF-RAKE and two styles of DROPPING attachments, 
the Revolving and Slatted, and the 


Sweepstakes Thresher 
and Cleaner, 


With the CAREY and CLIMAX POWERS, 
(EITHER MOUNTED OR DOWN,) 
Still in the front rank and maintaining their world-wide reputation ; pos- 
sessing all the latest improvements, and for strength, durability, ease of 
draft, capacity, mechanical perfection and style of finish, are AHEAD 
OF ALL COMPETITORS. 
JOSHUA THOMAS, General Agent, 
35 NORTH STREET, Batttmorz, Mp. 


82 Also dealer in MILL STONES, BOLTING CLOTHS, GRAIN 
CLEANING MACHINERY, BELTING, éc., cc. feb-6t 





























ADVERTISING SHEET. 


GEO. DUGDALE & CoO.,, 
44 §S. Frederick St., Baltimore, Md. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR RELIABLE FERTILIZERS, GROUND 
BONE, BONE MEAL, &c. 














“EXCELLENZA Tobacco Fertilizer,” 


Thoroughly tested, and without a rival as a Tobacco Grower. 


“EXCELLENZA Soluble Phosphate,” 


For Corn, Potatoes and all Spring crops, witkout a superior. 


“GROUND RAW BONE,” “STEAMED BONES,” 
“BONE MEAL,” etc. 


“BAUGH’S RAW BONE PHOSPHATE,” 


18 YEARS ESTABLISHED AND FAVORABLY KNOWN. 


“MAGNUM BONUM SOLUBLE PHOSPHATE,” 


Adapted to Grass, Corn, Potatoes and other Crops. 


All the above are made purely from BONE. Circusars furnished on application. 
Dealers and Consumers can purchase from us at lowest rates. feb-3t 


Diamond State Bone Meal. 
DIAMOND STATE GROUND BONE. 


The above Superior articles of Bone Meal and Ground Bone are for sale at each of our stores. 


Walton, Whann & Co., Manufs., Wilmington, Del. 
57 SOUTH CALVERT STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 
STORES 











28 S. Wharves, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
203 W. Front street, Wilmington, Delaware. 
WHANN’S RAW BONE SUPER PHOSPHATE for sale at above stores. feb-3t 


LINTON c& CO. 


Pottery Ware Machines. 


One Macuine will make per hour 1000 Pots Superior to those made by hand. 
These Macurnes are worked by HAND, HORSE, or STEAM POWER. 

The Pots come from the mould complete, save the burning. 

This Machine is the invention of a Practical Potter of 40 years experience. 
For further information as regards Shop, County or State Rights, address 


WM. LINTON & CO., 
Corner Lexingtou and Pine streets, Baltimore, Md. 
The State of Massachusetts disposed of. feb-ly 
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FLORENCE, 


THE HOUSEHOLD WORD IN 
THOUSANDS OF FAMILIES 











FOR THAT BEST FRIEND 


Tur FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE! 


It is the only machine that can sew in more than one direction, having a reversible feed 
It fastens the end of a seam better and quicker than a seamstress can. 


We guarantee the “FLORENCE” will sew everything needed in a family, from the 
heaviest to the lightest fabric. 


It will WEAR TWICE AS LONG as any other Shuttle Machine. 


Price Circular will be sent free on application. 


Florence Sewing Machine Co., 
49 North Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 


LIBERAL TERMS OFFERED TO ACTIVE AGENTS. jan-9t 





Perfection in work and simplicity of construction have been 
attained in this Machine. It knits both circular and flat web 
with perfect selvage edge, making a perfect hand-stitch. It 
narrows and widens, knitting heels and toes of stockings to 
perfection, with ribbed or plain stitch, and is a Crocheting as 
well as Knitting Machine. It makes all the intricate fancy 
stitches of the crocheting-needle better than hand-work. It 
is so simple that a child can operate it, and the rapidity of its 
work is truly wonderful—20,000 stitches per minute. 

This Machine has carried the FIRST PRIZE at the Mary- 
land State Fair, Maryland Institute, and Virginia State Fair, 
this Fall, and was the principal attraction at all of them. 
~, They are more valuable in the family than the Sewiug Ma- 

+ chine. Price, $25 and $35. Send for Circulars. Agents 
wanted in every part of Maryland. Liberal terms. Address 


. J. A. HAMILTON, 


General Agent for Maryland, 


Lg 47 North Charles street, 
RYTHING jan-tf BALTIMORE. 


SPECIALTIES. 


Cahoon’s Broadcast Seed Sower, The Philadelphia Lawn Mower, 
Allen’s New Cultivator, Cylinder Plows, 
Grant’s Patent Fan Mill, The Blanchard Churn. 


B@ Send stamp for Circular of any of above. We have the largest general assort- 
ment of AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS to be found in the country. 


R. H. ALLEN & CO., 
189 AND 191 Water Street, New York. 








ADVERTISING SHEET. 








ESTABLISHED IN 1844. 


o————_ 


A. Go MoTT, 40 ENSOR ST, 
NEAR BELAIR MARKET, BALTIMORE, MD., 
MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 
Agricultural Implements, Machinery, and Seeds, 


The latter of pure and reliable stock. In his list of PLOWS, he would call especial atten- 
tion to that wondrous favorite of the Farmer, the WILEY, both right and left, with reversi- 
ble Point and Share, which, for economy of wear and perfection of work, has no superior. 


Send for Pamphlet and Descriptive Circular. 


Among first class Harvesters, the 


ES "TINA, 


With changeable speed and geared reel, still 
holds an enviable position. 


The Maryland State Fair at Pimlico, at the 
Fall meeting in 1870, and again in 1871, 


AWARDED TO THIS SUPERB HARVESTER THE 
First Premium. 


Sold by A. G. MOTT, who is Sole Agent 
for this city. 


jan-6m 





NAVASSA PHOSPHATE COMPANY. 





0) 
Crude and Fine Ground Navassa Guano, 
The only Reliable Source of Rich Bone-Phosphate of Lime ; 


Azotin and Nitrogenized Compound (Concentrated Ammoniates,) 
FOR 


SUPER-PHOSPHATE MANUFACTURERS, 


10 CLEF? STREET, New York. 
an- 


20 & 22 SOUTH ST., Baltimore. 





Guano ! Guano! 
Cc. W. BURGESS & SON, 
No. 166 North Gay street, Baltimore, 


DEALERS IN 
MEXICAN AND PERUVIAN GUANO, 
Phosphates, &c., and 
FERTILIZERS OF ALL KINDS. 


«7 Mexican Guano a Specialty, 

Which they offer for sale at the lowest market rates. 
From the satisfaction expressed as to the quality of the 
Fertilizers furnished by us we feel confident that we can 
give the purchaser the full value of hismoney. Give us 
a call before purchasing. 

ag” Country Produce bought and sold. 


a7 ALSO, GROCERIES OF ALL KINDS.  feb-ly 





James F.. Casey. Fred. V. Malders. 
JAMES F. CASEY & CO., 


Saddle, Harness and Trunk Manufacturers, 
108 Franklin st., between Howard and Eutaw sts., Baltimore, Md. 
FINE WORK A SPECIALTY. 

SJ All kinds of COLLARS and HARNESS for coun- 
try always on hand, and sold at lowest prices. #9” RE- 
PAIRING neatly and promptly attended to. feb-ly 


Fancy Poultry. 


Light and Dark BRAHMAS, Black B. Red GAMES 
and DOMINIQUES. Also, AYLESBURY DUCKS. 
Strains undoubted and purity guaranteed. 

Address," W. H. RICHARDSON, 
Mount Washington, 
Baltimore county, 
Mary land. 





feb-tf 
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HUGH SISSON, > 


Steam Marble Works, 


Cor. North and Monument Sts., Baltimore, Md. 
Y= MANTELS, MONUMENTS, and STATUARY, 


GRAVESTONES AND TABLE TOPS, 
MARBLE COUNTERS, for Banks, Hotels and Druggists, 


TILES FOR FLOORS, GARDEN STATUARY, constantly on hand, 
feb-ly AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 


THOMAS W. LEVERING & SONS, 
55 Commerce street, Baltimore, Md. 


Commission Merchants 
AND DEALERS IN SEED, 


HAVE ON HAND 


CLOVER, SAPLING or ENGLISH CLOVER, 
Y= TIMOTHY, ORCHARD and HERDS GRASS, 
feb-3t GRASS and other FIELD SEEDS. 


Bone Flour, Bone Dust, 


FERTILIZERS, FISH GUANO, 


REFINED AND COARSE POUDRETTE, 


Warranted pure and unadulterated. Also, 


COoOmMpPeros TT. 


For sale by BALTIMORE CITY FERTILIZING MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, ai office, No. 4 WOOD STREET. 
JOHN A. THOMPSON, Treasurer. 


Same Whann’s Raw Bone Super Phosphate, 


The Great Fertilizer for all Crops. 


TE: Worn out or poor land, manured with the above Super Phosphate, will produce 
“Sm large crops of 


H WHEAT, RYE, BARLEY, OATS, CORN, COTTON, TO- 
H BACCO, and all kinds of VEGETABLES, 
we iLMinGroN. bes CLOVER and GRASS. 
: WALTON, WHANN & 0O., Manufacturers, Wilmington, Del. 
57 8S. CALVERT STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 
:, 4 28 South Wharves, Philadelphia, Pa. 
203 West Front st., Wilmington, Delaware. 
Diamond State Bone Meal and Diamond State Ground Bone for sale at above stores. feb-3t 























JOHN C. DURBOROW, 


GENERAL AGENT FOR 


The KIRBY MOWERS & REAPERS, 


171 W. PRATT STREET, 
BALTIMORE, Md. 


THE KIRBY MOWERS and REAPERS 


IMPROVED FOR 1872, WITH 
“BALTIMORE SELF-RAKE,” 


The most simple, strong and durable Sel@Rake in the market. Will work in any condition o 
Grain. Also, SINGLE REAPERS and TWO-WHEEL MOWERS 

First Prize at Minnesota State Fair Trial, held at Owatonna, July 26 to August 2, 1871. 

NO SIDE DRAFT—NO WEIGHT ON THE HORSES’ NECKS. 

Lightest Draft Self- Raking Reaper made. EXTRAS and REPAIRS constantly on haud 


D. M. OSBORNE & CO., Manufucturers, Auburn, N.Y. 


SOUTHERN DEPOT AND AGENCY, 
feb-Gt No. 64 South Sharp street, Baltimore, Md. 


GEO. PAGE & CO., 


No. 5 N. Schroeder street, Baltimore, Md., 
MANUFACTURERS 


or 


Page’s Improved Patent 


Portable Circular Saw Mills. 


Stationary and Portable Steam Engines and Boilers, 


Flour Mill Machinery, Grist Mills, 
SHINGLE MACHINES, LATH AND SLAB MACHINERY, SAWGUMMERS, 
HORSE POWERS, SHAFTING, PULLEYS, ee. 
Dealers in CIRCULAR SAWS and MILL SUPPLIES Generally, 
And Manufa-turers’ Agents for LEF FEL'S CELEBRATED DOUBLE TURBINE WATER 
WHEBL. Also, every description of Wood Working Machinery. Our Independent and Simultaneous 
Ratchett Headblocks, Patented Dec. 15th, 1868, and Improved Friction Feed, Patented July 13th, 1869, in addition 


to previous Patents, make our Saw Mills stand unrivalled. Estimates and plans furnished, and contracts entered 
into.for the erection of Clroular, Gang, Mulay or Sash Mills. 


AGRICULTURAL ENGINES A SPECIALTY. 


Correspondence solicited and Catalogues furnished on application by mail or otherwise feb 6m 
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Over 6,000 Now in Use!! | 
POOLE © HUNT, | 
BALTIMORE, MD. | 

Manufacturers of Portable and Stationary | y 
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AMERICAN DOUBLE TURBINE 
‘S1eTIOg ULBO49 snornqny, 4948 


_ SAW AND GRIST MILLS, FLOURING MILL MACHINERY, | 


SHAFTING, PULLEYS AND HANGERS, 
Machinery for White Lead Works and Oil Mills. 


a7” SEND FOR CIRCULARS.“Wa 


Hacerstown, Mp., December lith, 1871. 
Messrs. Poous & Hunt: 

Gentlemen : During my experience in Water Wheels, | bave used ten different make of wheels; the 
last I put in were the James Leffel American Double Turbine Wheels. I am perfectly satisfied with them. 
They are giving me about double the power I ever had before, and less repairs than any of the others. 

Respectfully, &c., 


(Signed, ) J. W. STONEBRAKBR. 














